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A model by Janic. Its brim is softly drawn 
away from the face and edged with 
grosgrain. Ballibuntl, finished with a bow 
of satin ribbon. 


llpper Right 


Jean Patou adds a brim of fine hair braid 





to a beret of picot straw with a cluster 





of gardenias at the side 





, Right— 


A hat of ballibuntl by Rose Descat with 
a draped and graciously drooping brim. 
Simply adorned with a tie of satin ribbon. 
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in fifty years 
as responsive 


as it is 


Many an inferior piano has 
an acceptable tone when it is 
new. But a year or two, or 
even less, will work disas- 
trous changes. The test of a 
piano lies not only in its 
tone, but in its ability to hold 
it @ That is one of the great 
advantages of the Steinway. 
Time will not mar the beauty 
of its tone. Fifty years from 
now its voice will be just as 
lovely, just as resonant, as it 
is today. The Steinway is a 
profitable long-term invest- 
ment. It is built to last @ And 
the Steinway, too, is an in- 
vestment which lies within 
the reach of every one. You 
need only 10% of the pur- 
chase price for the first pay- 
ment, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of 
two years. Used pianos are 
accepted in partial exchange. 
. . . There are upright and 
grand models, priced from 
$875 to $3000. One of them 
is ideally suited to your home. 
Steinway & Sons, Steinway 
Hall, 109 W. 57th Street, New 
York City. 
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HEALTH 


AND PLEASURE 


WITZERLAND invites you to 

discover the secrets of a 
place that has always been 
famous in the role of pleasure. 
No European trip can be com- 
plete without a visit to this land 
of the mighty Alps. Play one 
day among the flowers of 
verdant valleys...the next high 
among snowy mountain peaks. 
Always something new and dif- 
ferent...always an answer to 
every mood and fancy. 

There is available a season 
ticket which allows you to see 
all Switzerland at a fixed mini- 
mum price. This ticket is issued 
for 8, 15, or 30 days. Allows 
you to cover the entire country, 
economically and satisfactorily. 

Send for our Packet No. 201 
containing complementary travel 
literature and complete trans- 
portation detail. 


BE SURE TO VISIT 


Zurich Lake District of Lucerne 
Berne Thun Interlaken 
Bernese Oberland Jungfraujoch 
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For complete information address 
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The Journal 5 Who and Why 


HE ideal woman to take the 

affirmative of the question, 
Shall women’s organizations co- 
operate with the motion picture 
industry in the effort to secure 
better motion pictures, was of 
course Mrs. Thomas G. Winter. 
For Mrs. Winter had said Yes to 
that question in accepting, on the 
nomination of women’s groups, 
her present position as Associate 
Director of Public Relations for 
the Motion Picture Producers, 
Inc., of which Mr. Will Hays is 
head. Mrs. Winter is, of course, 
widely known—as president of 
the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for four years, 
and after that as chairman of its 
Department of International Re- 
lations, and in general as one of 
the leading women of the coun- 
try. 

In passing, we observe that in 
this two-sided discussion carried 
on by Mrs. Robbins Gilman (Feb- 
ruary) and Mrs. Winter, the Yes 
article has the advantage in the 
matter of illustrations, for an ob- 
vious reason. Good movies can 
be pictured in our pages, bad ones 
can’t! 


HE writer who talks about 

“A Married Woman’s Nation- 
ality,” and what may perhaps 
happen to it at an international 
conference in March, is executive 
secretary of the National League 
of Women Voters. Into and 
through her office passes a great 
deal of information on this very 
intricate, very human _ subject, 
which affects women of all coun- 
tries. Miss Harrison 
left the University 
of Minnesota fifteen 
years ago equipped 
with two degrees; 
went into business; 
then to France with 
the Red Cross, where 
the Armistice found 
her in charge of Red 
Cross work at a base 
hospital; came back 
to be executive sec- 
retary of the Minne- 
sota League and rose 
from that to her 
present post six 
years ago. a> 
Mrs. Thom 

T would be worse 

than carrying coals to New- 
castle to tell Journal readers 
who Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 
is! So far as the article in this 
issue goes, she is founder and 
chairman of the Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War, 
which recently finished its fourth 
session. To that session she gave 
the ringing message of this 
article. 





as G. Winter 





HE writer of this month’s 

article for the Service Depart- 
ment for Clubhouse and Home is 
Lucy D. Taylor, Counsellor in 
the Decorative Arts. Though a 
successful decorator, as well as 
adviser, Miss Taylor’s special in- 
terest is in education along these 
lines. That is why she lectures; 
perhaps that is why she wrote 
our article on Wall Coverings in 
general, and will write another 
for April on Wall Paper in par- 
ticular. 


LORENCE SPENCER DUR- 

YEA, who furnishes an eye- 
witness account of the first Con- 
gress of Arab Women in Jeru- 
salem, has just returned from a 
trip to the Near East. Mrs. Dur- 
yea has an enviable record as an 
organizer—for suffrage, then for 
the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women, 
and for the Near East Relief, 
which she has served both at 
home and in the field. She is 
now doing a special piece of work 
for the Foundation Press, of 
Cleveland. 


RANCES DREWRY Mc- 
MULLEN might be called a 
member of the Journal’s writ- 
ing staff. Her next subject is the 
work of a young woman of 
twenty-seven who enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being Assistant Cura- 
tor of Ethnology at the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


R. GULIELMA F. ALSOP is 

a “regular.” Her next health 
article is to give us 
points about bath- 
ing. 


HE month’s 
plays are re- 
viewed by William 
G. King, who is on 
the staff of the New 
York Evening Post. 


A., the mysteri- 
F. ous author of 
“Letters of a Wall 
Street Nephew,” is 
in truth a Wall 
Street person, con- 
nected with a well- 
established house, 
and he is in truth a 
nephew. A friend recently told 
us, “I think I’m going to be able 
to understand that Nephew’s fi- 
nancial articles. It has never hap- 
pened before.” 


) the department of Little 
Stories of Real People, Flor- 
ence Morton writes entertaining- 
ly about a New York designer; 
Lorine Pruette, author of 
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“Women and Leisure” and other 
books, about the foremost 
woman psychologist of Europe; 
Georgia Leffingwell about a 
woman who really does some- 
thing about the weather. 


HIS department aims to be 

accurate. Two months ago 
it missed its aim. It may be 
said to have overshot the mark. 
For it bestowed upon Mrs. Dur- 
and—Ruth Sawyer, author of 
‘*‘Wayside Sacrament”—one 
more child than the two she has 
been blessed with. We hereby 
withdraw that child. 


FROM Who-and-Why we now 
go on to add What—mean- 
ing a few things on the advance 
bill of fare. 


FOr one thing, there is to be 
an article by no less a per- 
son than the woman who is In- 
dustrial Commissioner of the 
State of New York—Frances 
Perkins, on the question, Have 
women a right to take men’s 
jobs? Both sides of the ques- 
tion will be well aired before 
we are through, we promise. 

Miss Perkins has had many 
years’ experience with workers 
from which to draw her conclu- 
sions. And she has a habit of 
seeing clearly and expressing 
herself vividly. 


AST month we had an arti- 

cle about a city phenome- 
non—the skyscraper. Next 
month there will be one on an- 
other and less beautiful phase of 
city life—smoke and poisonous 
gases, by Dr. George A. Soper. 
This is the eminent civil engi- 
neer who wrote “The Peril of 
Dirty Water” in the January 
number. Long interested in the 
smoke problem and a member 
of various committees that have 
to do with air conditioning, Dr. 
Soper knows what could and 
what should be done about these 
distresses which afflict us mod- 
erns. 


FEW weeks hence, when 

Mildred Adams returns 
from a trip to the West, she 
will give us her perfectly un- 
trammeled impressions of at 
least one big motion-picture stu- 
dio in Hollywood—with no pur- 
pose except to let us_ see 
through her eyes. Whether we 
shall gaze at the “stars” re- 
mains to be found out later! 


HAT chances are there for 

women part-time workers 
in business and professions? Are 
employers friendly to them? 
Does this promise to be a solu- 
tion for women who want to 
combine home and career? Lo- 
rine Pruette, who made a study 
of this subject for the American 
Academy of Political Science, is 
making an additional investiga- 
tion for the Journal. 


























WELCOME TO BEAUTIFUL 


Anny Rutz, who works in a saw-mill, plays MARY 
in the Passion Play 


Europe's greatest attraction this 
summer is the famous Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play. First en- 
acted in 1634 torelieve theirvillage 
of the plague, this solemn drama 
is now presented by pious peas- 
ants every fen years. 

















A scene from the Passion Play 


GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures on Beautiful 
Germany. 70 


Name 






as only 33 
performances from the middle 
of May till the end of Septem- 
ber. Discriminating travelers, 
desiring more than mere travel, 
arrange their itineraries to in- 
clude Oberammergau and all 
the other fascinating features 
of Germany: Skyey castles, 
quaint and curious inns and 
villages, walled towns and 
festivals laced with banners, 
peasants vivid in national cos- 
tumes, streets that lead into the 
heart of the past. Music festi- 
vals and art galleries. Modern 
romance in a gaiety of night- 
life in fashionable cabarets and 
sparkling musical comedies, 
dramas and reviews. Avenues 
lined with fascinating shops. 
Health in resorts vivid with 
casinos, tennis, golf, and yacht- 
ing. Modern comfort and old- 
world hospitality that honors the 
traveler as a guest. Moderate 
prices for every diversion and 
adventure. No visé fee. Swift 
express trains and panoramas 
of heart-taking loveliness in a 
land of unfailing delight and 


reassuring kindliness. 


**Going to Exrope”’ 


means going to Germany 
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THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


From a clerkship in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, Miss Annabel Matthews, of Gainesville, 
Georgia, has risen to one of the important judicial positions in the Government service. The 
Senate, after a month’s delay, has just confirmed her nomination by President Hoover as the 
first and only woman member of the Federal Board of Tax Appeals. “It will be my great 
pleasure,” she writes us, “to try to fulfill the duties of the office in a manner which will 
reflect credit on all women.” Already Miss Matthews has proved highly efficient in a field 
regarded as man’s. Entering the Bureau in 1914, she advanced by studying law and tax 
matters until four years ago she became an attorney in the General Counsel’s division. Her 
feminine appearance masks a brain expert in the intricacies of “double taxation.” Twice she has 
represented our Government abroad at international conferences on this complicated subject. 
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A scene from the sound picture “Disraeli,” from a notable play with George Arliss, a notable actor 


And So to Hollywood 


Shall Women’s Organizations Cooperate With the Motion Picture Industry to Get 


Better Pictures? Last Month Mrs. Robbins Gilman Said No. 


In This 


Article Mrs. Winter, Associate Director of Public Relations of 
the Association of Motion Picture Producers, Says Yes 


OME four years ago I followed 
up with the Motion Picture 
Producers a suggestion that it 
might help that mutual under- 
standing which we call Ameri- 

canization if immigrants coming toward 
these United States might see, on ship- 
board, even before they knew our lan- 
guage or our customs, films that should 
show them conditions of life in America, 
America’s beauty spots, the lives of great 
Americans. The response to this sugges- 


tion (originally offered by Mrs. William 
Baldwin Smith, of the New York Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs) was instan- 
taneous, and the service began on the 





By Avice AMEs WINTER 


lower deck of the Leviathan the follow- 
ing November with the showing of 
“Abraham Lincoln.” ‘Then came a film 
called “Immigration” that told how one 
went about getting naturalization papers, 
how one went about getting a job, what 
helps one could find if one became sick. 

Now these showings, free to immi- 
grants on the after decks, have gone into 
all the arriving ships of the United 
States lines, with stories like “The Cov- 
ered Wagon,” “Heritage of the Desert,” 
“The Iron Horse,” and the idea has 
spread itself into free exhibitions also for 
detained immigrants at Ellis Island, to 
their pleasure as well as their deeper 


7 


understanding. Conversely, I have sev- 
eral times declared my own disapproval 
of either advertising or film production 
that seemed to me very objectionable and 
each time have had satisfactory response. 

So it has seemed not impossible to 
talk with movie people as with human 
beings not so unlike the rest of us that 
we have no common point of meeting. 
This mode of approach is the coming 
and dominant one of the world in these 
days when even those ancient differences 
that are built up through ages of racial 
and national hatreds seem solvable when 
men get around a table and look into 
each other’s eyes and find the common 
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From “Old Ironsides,’ a story woven round the adventures of the American frigate “Constitution.” Such historical plays are counted 


basis on which they can discuss and solve 
their differences. 

There are plenty of things wrong with 
movies. In fact one grows a little pes- 
simistic about the intellectual diversions 
of our country when one surveys the 
lines of magazines that display them- 
selves luridly along every street, or 
glances into the daily papers, or listens 
to the radio, or purchases the latest novel 
or buys a ticket to the most talked-of 
play. But for some reason the bad 
things and the inane things hit us hard- 
er when they appear in the moving pic- 
ture, perhaps because we recognize the 
fact that no other single form of expres- 
sion has so wide a circulation as this; 
that it probably does more to determine 
ordinary folks’ standards of conduct, of 
fashion, of art and architecture than 
any other single influence ; 
that it catches men and 
women and children in 
those moods when they are 
most susceptible, that is, 
when they are seeking 
lightheartedness. 


MALL wonder then 
Sy that blots on its es- 
cutcheon afflict us 
even more than those in 
other forms of literary or 
artistic expression. It is 
the nearest to the demo- 
cratic heart of all of them, 
the product of many 
minds, not of a single cre- 
ator, the plaything of the 
whole race today. 
Whose fault is it that 
there are mistakes—some- 
times sad and bad mis- 
takes? And what are we 
going to do about it? To 
the first question, the re- 
ply seems to be that part 
of the fault lies with the 
industry and part with the 
public. To the second 


question we may give one 
of two replies; the answer 


di oe ae 
“The Virginian” meets the little school teacher 
preserves the charm of Owen Wister’s unforgotten romance of the early 


on the credit side of the motion picture balance 


of autocracy or the answer of democracy, 
censorship or cooperation. Once in a 
while, when things go wrong, one thinks 
how fine it would be to have an ideal 
tyrant to set them right, but the trouble 
with tyrants is that they are not ideal. 
So we fall back on the slow, sometimes 
blundering, methods of democracy, be- 
cause the things on which we agree are 
apt to stick, while the things that are 
imposed on us against our will are apt 
to fly to pieces just as soon as the humans 
behind them see their chance. 

I suppose if I thought censorship 
would really give us a clean bill of 
health so far as the movies are con- 
cerned, I might be tempted by it al- 
though the principle of it does not seem 
to me in accordance with our national or 
our racial methods. With all our faults 
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settlers in the Far West 





lc 


in a talking picture that 


in actual performance, we still believe 
in the rule of law. Censorship is the 
setting up of the opinion of a single per- 
son or a small group of persons as dic- 
tatorship. So it does not “set well” with 
our scheme of government. Even if it 
could be ideally constituted this would 
be true. 


there are the piled-up difficulties 

of administration. How shall we 
keep it out of politics? Wecan’t. Who 
shall decide as to the standards of morals 
or vulgarity? These things are not 
like stealing or murder or any crime, 
matters of fact, but they are matters of 
opinion except in those extreme cases 
where all society is practically agreed. 
Seven states have censorship laws, and 
no two of them agree in 
their findings. The situa- 
tion even becomes ludi- 
crous when a city notori- 
ous for its corrupt govern- 
ment bans the showing of 
a film that has in it a 
grafting politician. It can 
stand the reality but ob- 
jects to talking about it. 
Chicago has forbidden all 
references to crime, carry- 
ing firearms, bootlegging, 
thus securing for itself a 
higher standard of munici- 
pal life than other towns. 
And a picture with a 
grafting politician was 
kept out by that city for 
six weeks. The difficulty 
in reaching to the heart of 
the problem is shown by 
the single instance of the 
banning by police officers 
of a highly intellectual 
city of the performance of 
a play that, as a work of 
art, had received the high- 
est award, while in the 
same town the same police 
raised no objection to 
semi-nudity on the stage. 


Ba besides the fallacy of the idea 
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itself as a sort of embodiment of 

conventionality. It is afraid of all 
things new. What else can you expect 
of it when it lies in the hands of politi- 
cal appointees, who are not, by the na- 
ture of things, critics of art or of 
thought? 

The very essence of progress and 
of art is its continual moving into new 
and untried realms, and here whether it 
be in science or in art, conservatism 
trembles, but the human race draws a 
long breath and moves ahead. England 
has an almost perfect method of censor- 
ship. It has resulted in forbidding such 
plays as the world has later come to 
consider masterpieces, Ib- 
sen’s “Ghosts,” Maeter- 
linck’s “Monna Vanna,” 
Brieux’s “Maternité” to 
mention only a few, and 
at the same time the Eng- 
lish stage has freely dis- 
played “as much filth as 
anywhere in the world,” 
to quote an adequate 
critic. 

What we, as a nation, 
think of the idea of cen- 
sorship when we get a 
chance at expressing our- 
selves is perhaps well il- 
lustrated by the action of 
Massachusetts, where the 
question of to censor or 
not to censor was decided 
not by legislative act but 
by popular vote. The leg- 
islature of that state had 
put through a censorship 
law which was vetoed by 
the then Governor Cool- 
idge. A petition drew it 
into the realm of a refer- 
endum vote, and the citi- 
zens defeated it by 553,- 
173 to 208,252. 

Over the country there 
is, very wisely, a growing 
opposition to government 
by Federal Commissions. 
Commissions are rightly 
used for special and brief 
pieces of work, but as 
permanent government 
bodies we look at them 
warily. Nor are we fa- 
vorable to the tendency to 
“federalize’ all ruling 
power. The glory of 
America is that she has 
worked out a way to combine imperial 
power with local responsibility and sense 
of community and individual independ- 
ence. ‘That is too precious a thing to 
lose. So to the idea of censorship, fed- 
eral control adds the further objection 
of federalization. 

There are special objections to the so- 
called Hudson Bill recently introduced 
to provide for Federal Control of Mo- 
tion Pictures. 


I practical working, censorship shows 
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It is customary for commissions to be 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. This 
bill provides that the commission shall 
be appointed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior with no necessary advice and con- 
sent of anyone else 
sponsible method of appointing, and 
therefore full of political snags. This is 
the first violation of our American tra- 
ditions and precedents. It is political 
appointment with a vengeance, respon- 
sible to neither the Government nor the 
people. 

It is customary for commissioners to 
receive appointments for a limited time. 
This bill provides for tenure of position 
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Lawrence Tibbett in “The Rogue Song”—the first instance of a grand 
opera voice made audible over a whole country in a feature picture. A 


production in color and sound 


for good behavior (which is a different 
thing from fitness for the job)—a sec- 
ond provision for irresponsibility, and a 
second violation of our national tradi- 
tions and precedent. 

It is customary for Congress to keep 
its control over all federal agencies by 
holding the purse strings, and making it 
impossible for any group to go on with- 
out the sanction that goes with an ap- 
propriation. This bill provides that all 





an entirely irre- 
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the expenses of the commission shall be 
met by a levy on the industry. This is 
the third provision for irresponsibility. 
It lifts the commission out of congres- 
sional control. Again it violates our na- 
tional tradition and precedent. 

The bill provides that not more than 
one of the commissioners shall be a per- 
son who has had practical experience in 
the motion picture business, which is 
about as sensible as it would be to create 
a book commission out of people who 
know nothing about literature and pub- 
lishing, a music commission out of peo- 
ple who know nothing of the theory of 
music. 

There are other glaring defects in the 
proposed bill, but these 
are enough. They em- 
body principles that, if in- 
troduced into our govern- 
ment, would lay all forms 
of business and industry 
open to killing govern- 
ment control. 

Whether one calls this 
censorship or federal con- 
trol, it is in essence cen- 
sorship, and it adds the 
above objections to those 
that belong to local efforts 
to regulate thought, art, 
morals by law. 


HAT a chance for 

a vast bureaucracy 

is laid before us in 
a business that, to mention 
a single phase, involves 
contracts for more than 
ten million showings of 
pictures a year. 

Late last September 
there was held in New 
York a conference that 
was concerned with the 
motion picture and the 
community. To it came 
a variety of people with a 
variety of points of view, 
producers and executives 
and lawyers, professors, 
psychologists and scientific 
men, priests and ministers, 
and women who were 
leading members of eleven 
national organizations. 
After two days of many- 
sided discussions Mrs. 
Sippel, the president of the 
General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, made a 
suggestion that if a woman who knew 
women’s point of view were placed in 
organic relation with the administrative 
end of the motion picture industry, she 
might do two things: First, voice the 
opinions, the criticisms, the suggestions 
of her own particular public in places 
where they would do the most good (and 
women are seventy-five percent of the 
movie audiences); and, second, give 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Publishers’ Photo Service 


The Peace Palace at the Hague, where the question of married women’s nationality is shortly to come before 
an international conference called by the League of Nations 


A Married Woman’s Nationality 


No Sex in Citizenship Is as Just a Demand as No Sex in Suffrage, Y et 
Countless Wives Are “Unequals” When They Marry Foreigners. 
Their World Protest Is Stirring Nations to Action 


HIS is a drama of married woman 
and nationality, and for dramatis 
personae, | introduce: 

Mrs. Octavio—native of the United 
States, now Panamanian. 

Mrs. Rinaldi—native of the United 
States, now Italian by Italian law. 

Mrs. Selinki—native of Poland, now 
citizen of the United States. 

Mrs. Bromley, née Smith, born a 
citizen of the United States and still one. 

There are no men in this cast because 
when men get married nothing happens 
to their nationality, and there is nothing 
dramatic about that. 

Edith Rogers was born in Trenton, 
New Jersey, of old American stock. 
During the war she left college to take 
up nursing and was sent by the Govern- 
ment to Panama, where she became Mrs. 
Enrique Octavio and by the fact of the 
marriage a Panamanian. Mrs. Octavio, 
responsible for the support of a little 
daughter, now wants to return to the 


By Giapys HARRISON 


United States. But the Panamanian 
quota is full, so Mrs. Octavio can not 
come back. And she can not become a 
citizen again until she can be admitted 
and establish her residence for one year. 

Amendments to the Immigration Act 
and the Cable Act would relieve her dif- 
ficulty. 

Irene Wingate Rinaldi is New Eng- 
land born and is a registered voter in 
Connecticut where her family resides 
and where she owns considerable prop- 
erty. Her marriage to an Italian gentle- 
man in 1928 made not a particle of 
change in her desire to be and remain 
an American, even though she has re- 
sided, since her marriage, in Milan and 
even though Italian law regards her as 
an Italian by reason of it. Mrs. Rinaldi 
expects to come back to the United States 
this year and to vote in the November 
election, but circumstances may prevent 
her return. If so, under the law of the 
United States, she will be “presumed” 


to have lost her citizenship in this coun- 
try—a “‘presumption” in her case per- 
haps impossible to overcome. 

The presumption is the same as that 
which runs against a naturalized citizen 
who returns to the land of his birth and 
remains there for a two-year period. 
Mrs. Rinaldi protests it is unfair that 
she should have to keep making expen- 
sive ocean voyages at arbitrary periods, 
when a native-born man marrying and 
living abroad would be under no such 
necessity. 

A special clause in the Cable Act is 
responsible for this discrimination. 

In contrast to these stories of hard- 
ship and exasperation—the product of 
outworn shreds of law in conflict with a 
new order (of economic and intellectual 
independence)—are the stories of a 
modern and wholesome principle at 
work in the community. Mrs. Selinki 
and Mrs. Bromley are fellow-citizens 
and voters in the city of Detroit: 
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Her Own “Papers” 
\ HEN Mrs. Selinki came to the 


/ United States in 1924, she was 
far too busy with her home and 
her children to learn the language of 
this new country or care very much 
about its ways so long as it gave her 
husband steady work and good pay. It 
was Mr. Selinki and the oldest boy who 
had said she should get her “papers.” 
That had been hard. She had to begin 
to talk English at home. Her boy 
helped her to study difficult questions 
out of a little book—dquestions about the 
President of the United States and the 
two Houses down in Washington. When 
the day finally came for her examination 
she had been so frightened that she could 
not even understand the examiner’s 
questions. Only the pleading of her 
son made her go a second time. But 
now she had her certificate, she had even 
voted, and so the work had not gone for 
nothing. Mrs. Selinki, as she explained 
to the interviewer, thinks it a “good 
thing to know about one’s country,” and 
her children are very proud of her. 

Five blocks away, in an expensive 
apartment, lives Mrs. Bromley, born an 
American of old pioneer stock. She 
married a Welshman who never thought 
of becoming a citizen of the United 
States until he married and decided to 
remain permanently in this country. 
Mr. Bromley expects to be naturalized 
this year. Meanwhile both are glad 
that she did not forfeit her citizenship 
because of her marriage, as she would 
have done if she had married him before, 
instead of after 1922. 

When laws are passed they affect the 
lives of men and women, sometimes re- 
motely and indirectly, sometimes inti- 
mately and directly. The law under 





Nell Kunz 


Ruth Bryan Owen, whose right to sit as 

Congressman was recently challenged on the 

ground that she had lost her nationality by 
marriage to an Englishman 





which Mrs. Selinki acquired, and Mrs. 
Bromley retained, her United States citi- 
zenship, has already deeply affected the 
lives of many thousands of women, and 
it is significant because it represents the 
adoption by the United States of the 
principle that a married woman should 
have the same right as her husband to 
retain or to change her nationality. 

Nearly eight years have gone by— 
eight years of swift advance for women 
—and world events have developed in a 
way to give new prominence to the Cable 
Act and the principle for which it 
stands. 

In the month of March delegations of 
jurists from many nations will assemble 
at the Hague for the First Conference 
on the Codification of International 
Law. To the ordinary citizen the Con- 
ference may appear merely a sensible but 
prosaic consultation of experts on tech- 
nical subjects. To women it is a fate- 
ful event. This is because the experts 
have chosen as one of their three subjects 
one which subtly and searchingly in- 
volves the fundamental status of women 
in modern society. It is the subject of 
“nationality,” with its inevitable sub- 
division, “the nationality of married 
women.” 

Did the experts realize how vitally 
such a subject must engage the interest 
of women the world over? Probably 
not. However, in September, 1928, the 
Assembly of the League of Nations in 
an official resolution called attention to 
the fact that the subject was of special 
interest to women and expressed the 
hope that governments would consider 
“the desirability of taking these con- 
siderations into account in composing 
their delegations.” 


Working Together 
EANWHILE., organizations of 


women have been active. The 

International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citi- 
zenship, the International Federation 
of University Women, the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, the International Council 
of Women, are of one accord. To these 
great international organizations, each 
based fundamentally on the assumption 
that women have a contribution to make 
as individual members of society, it seems 
an inevitable principle that nationality 
should attach to the individual, without 
discrimination on the score of sex. When 
the official conference meets there will 
be more than one great demonstration 
of women, unofficial, to make it plain 
that today women must have a voice 
in the determination of their own na- 
tionality. 

How many women there will be in 
the official delegations to the Conference 
itself is a question. The importance of 
representation has been forcefully urged 
upon the participating governments. 
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Nevertheless it is certain that women 
will be represented in numbers small 
indeed in proportion to their interests 
in the subject matter to be discussed. 
From this point of view the Conference 
has perhaps come too soon. Until com- 
paratively recently in all countries the 
legal profession has been closed to 
women. The obstacles to practice are still 
formidable. There has been little time 
and little opportunity for women to rise 
to conspicuous eminence in any branch 
of the law and particularly in interna- 
tional law. Those who were qualified 
were not invited to take part in the 
official preparations for the Conference, 
and would in consequence be at some 
disadvantage in the negotiations. There- 
fore it is likely that within the Confer- 
ence the discussions of “the two con- 
trasting legal systems” which govern the 
nationality of women, will be conducted 
almost wholly by men. 

We shall understand those discussions 
better if we return to our friends, Mrs. 


Selinki and Mrs. Bromley. 


The Old System 
F Mrs. Selinki’s husband had been 


naturalized before the passage of the 

Cable Act in 1922, Mrs. Selinki— 
Polish-born and Polish-speaking—would 
have become a citizen automatically with- 
out any further to do. Her citizenship, 
or nationality (for in this non-technical 
article we may use the terms almost in- 
terchangeably), would have followed 
that of her husband. If Mrs. Bromley, 
though born in the United States, had 
married her husband before 1922, she 
would have lost her United States citi- 
zenship, and until he had resided in the 
United States for five years and become 
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Marcelle Renson, young Belgian lawyer who 

will plead the cause of all women as the 

only woman so far officially appointed to the 
Hague Conference 













naturalized she would have remained, 
like him, an alien. A married woman, 
under the old system, had no voice in 
determining what her own nationality 
should be. It was merged with that of 
her husband. It changed with his. 


A Century of Humiliation 


LL this was in harmony with the 

tradition of Anglo-Saxon law— 

with what Justice Holmes de- 
scribes as “the vanishing fiction of iden- 
tity of person’”—of husband and wife. 
Yet, curiously, the application of this 
idea to nationality is comparatively re- 
cent, and is said to come from the 
French Civil Code. At any rate the 
nineteenth century—for women, a cen- 
tury of humiliation—saw most of the 
mischief done. The principle of the old 
Roman law that nationality must not be 
imposed on persons but must rest on their 
free will was cast aside. A change in 
the British law stamped the new tyranny 





were subjected to surveillance by Gov- 
ernment officials. After the war came 
suffrage. The women who had been 
“enemy aliens” because their husbands 
were, were perhaps now “aliens” only, 
but their situation had a new sting as 
other women, including the foreign-born 
woman who had no claim to citizenship 
except her husband’s _ naturalization 
papers, went to the polls. 

Suffrage brought to women a new 
consciousness of their status under the 
law. The first national convention of 
‘\vomen voters” that ever assembled met 
in Chicago in 1920 in a hotel buzzing 
with campaign headquarters of candi- 
dates for the Presidential election of that 
year. From that convention delegations 
of the National League of Women 
Voters carried to the political party con- 
ventions the first ‘women’s planks’— 
among them one calling for the inde- 
pendent citizenship of married women. 
The plank was incorporated in the plat- 
forms, and two years later, in the swel- 
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tering heat of a Washington August, 
the pledge was translated into law. 


Not Yet “Equal” 
NFORTUNATELY, the Con- 


gress could not see its way to ac- 
cepting in its entirety the simple 
principle that a woman’s citizenship 
shou!d no more be gained or lost by mar- 
riage than should a man’s. As a result, 
special provisions were inserted at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the Act, which 
today affect many American-born women 
most unjustly. Efforts are being made 
now to clear away these discriminations 
—but that is another story. The im- 
portant thing for this story is that 
through the Cable Act the United States 
has accepted the equal nationality rights 
of men and women as a basic principle. 
It is difficult to talk of “nationality” 
without being either technical or emo- 
tional. The normal citizen is not self- 
conscious about it, any more than he is 
about other relationships 





on all the far-flung terri- 
tory under the British 
flag. By an act of 1844 
an alien woman marrying 
a British subject became 
British, and by an act of 
1870 a British woman 
marrying an alien lost her 
nationality. Imperial Rus- 
sia by a ukase of 1864 not 
only deprived Russian i 
women who married for- * 
eigners of their nationality 
rights, but compelled them 
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so fundamental as to be 
taken for granted in ev- 
ery-day living. Yet the 


attachment is so deep that 
all men seem to under- 
stand that to be arbitraril, 
deprived of nationality or 
citizenship is a severe in- 
dignity and penalty. Can 
they not understand that 
women, so soon at least as 
they become conscious of a 
relationship to society and 





to dispose of all their land- 
ed property within six 
months. 

In the New World, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay and Colombia 
never yielded to the con- 
tagion. Nationality in 
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these countries is a consti- 
tutional right, not to be 
forfeited by marriage. The 





United States stood out 





almost to the dawn of a 





to the state which is direct 
and not merely reflected 
through family ties, must 
react in the same way? 
It would be hard to 
imagine a more dramatic 
demonstration of this than 
took place recently before 
an elections committee of 
the House of Representa- 
tives in Washington. The 
occasion was the hearing 
of the contest brought by 





new day, until 1907, to 
be exact, when the Con- 
gress passed the Expatria- 
tion Act which provided 
that a woman citizen of 
the United States should 
lose her citizenship if she 
married an alien. 

So the World War, 
when it came, found the 
laws relating to the na- 
tionality of women in a 
state of painful confusion. 














her badly defeated oppo- 
nent against Ruth Bryan 
Owen, challenging her 
claim to her seat on the 
ground that she had lost 
her nationality by mar- 
riage and had not by her 
naturalization re-acquired 
it in time to satisfy the 
Constitutional re qui re- 
ments of the office. The 
labored technicality on 
which the case was 
brought is not important. 





In the United States 
women who had never set 
foot outside this country 
and had never dreamed of 
any other loyalty, woke up 
to find that they were 
“enemy aliens” because 


their husbands were, and 





THE ENGLISHWOMAN WHO MaArrigeD AN AMERICAN 


A cartoon from the February International Women’s News which amusingly 

illustrates the plight of a woman whom marriage has deprived of a country. 

Under British law, a women who marries an alien takes her husband’s citi- 

zenship: under United States law she retains her original nationality. The 

woman in the picture appeals in vain to John Bull and to Uncle Sam: then 

to the League of Nations, where, for a time, she is sympathetically filed. 
Then she dashes hopefully for the coming Hague Conference 


What is important is 
that Mrs. Owen was 
qualified to challenge the 
absurdity and the injustice 
of the whole situation, and 
did so. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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E Pre. 


A group of Arab women in Jerusalem, the veils distinguishing the Moslems from the Christians 






Arab Women Awake 


A First-eHand Account of the First Arab Women’s Congress 


HAT is behind the veils 
of those _ somber-clad 
women one passes in the 
bazaars ot Jerusalem? 
What do they think? Are 
they conscious of the political turmoil in 

Palestine? Or is it all man business? 

As an onlooker in Jerusalem a few 
months ago, I had a chance to see for 
myself a significant indication of the an- 
swer. 

_ Even a casual visitor senses the ten- 
sion in that old city with its four thou- 
sand years of colorful history—the con- 
stant clash between Arab and Jewish in- 
terests (the one people demanding an in- 
dependent Arab state, the other a Jewish 
national home, under British protection) , 
the constant danger of violent outbreaks. 

Going to the famous Jewish Wailing 
Wall, I was told that one breathless 
morning not long before, sorrowful fol- 
lowers of Moses had encountered 
chalked symbols of a Christ crucified 
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covering the Wall. I watched an elderly 
Rabbi with his back against the opposite 
wall, chanting his mournful prayer, but 
one felt in his whole bearing that he was 
braced to meet any fate. On a low root 
nearby, an Arab, picturesque in his flow- 
ing burnous, paced back and forth, his 
eyes always on the praying figure. At 
each end of the street stood a member of 
the local police. Two fresh-faced British 
Tommies, businesslike guns over their 
shoulders, stood casually in the jog of a 
wall. Through the Wall itself, from 
the mosque which it encloses, came the 
beat of Moslem drums. Their thrum 
had stirred my blood as I wound my 
way through the narrow streets of the 
bazaar. I looked—and thought: A stone 
thrown by a mischievous boy might start 
a tumult that would be heard and felt 
around the world. 

“What can we do so that the people of 
the world will listen to our side of this 
controversy in Palestine?” an Arab asked 





of a man in Jerusalem who was neither 
Arab nor Jew. 

“Why don’t your women do some- 
thing?” the man replied. 

The Arab went home with an as- 
tonishing new idea in his mind. He 
talked it over with his wife. 

That was October 20. Six days later 
Arab women of Palestine came out from 
their seraglios and made a demonstration 
in Jerusalem that marked an epoch in 
that world of sheltered womanhood. 

The women went to work with zeal 
and enthusiasm. An Arab Women’s 
Congress was organized, with two hun- 
dred women from Jerusalem and an- 
other hundred from cities and towns 
throughout Palestine. From towns with 
names right out of the Bible they came 
—from Nazareth, Bethlehem, Jaffa, 
Haifa, Ramleh, Ludd, Gaza, Safed, 
Jenin—in automobiles, on trains, on 
horses, on donkeys and on foot. Moham- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Echoes From England of the Peace Parley and Speeches in 


Congress on Prohibition and the Seating of a New 


Chief Justice Keep the Capital Bu 


February 18, 1930. 
ASHINGTON at the 
present moment is a seeth- 
ing mass of reactions to 
the London Naval Con- 
ference. No one seems 
particularly happy over the American 
proposal as outlined by Secretary Stim- 
son, and the Administration is being 
forewarned on what to expect if the 
final treaty laid before the Senate em- 
bodies those proposals unmodified. 

The Big Navy men are roaring pro- 
tests because it is proposed to reduce the 
number of 10,000-ton cruisers, and are 
not mollified by the fact that the total 
cruiser tonnage would be increased at a 
cost estimated by Senator Hale, of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee, of 
$58,000,000 more than the present pro- 
gram. ‘Those like Senator Borah, who 
cannot see that the future independence 
of the Republic depends on 10,000-ton 
cruisers, are gloomy over reports that 
actual reduction cannot be achieved 
until a later conference in 1935. 

It does seem a bit odd to increase 
navies in 1930 for the purpose of reduc- 
ing them later. 

And frequently from the layman be- 
wildered by the efforts to figure naval 
parity on a basis of tonnages and six, 
eight or ten-inch guns, comes the ob- 
vious question, ‘Where does the multi- 
lateral peace treaty come into all this?” 
There it rests in its beautiful green 
vellum binding in the archives of the 
State Department; and here are the 
delegates of five signatory nations, rep- 
resenting ninety per cent of the world’s 
naval armaments, arguing their heads 
off over comparative combat strength of 
their respective ships. It is all very 
puzzling. 


Untrusting Progressives 


ERE and there a few optimists 
stress the great savings on bat- 
tleships, if the replacements con- 


templated under the Washington treaty 
are not made. But while the Progres- 


sives in the Senate, who put not their 
trust in battleships or cruisers as pre- 
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ventives of war, are whetting their 
knives for any treaty which would en- 
tail an increased building program in 
other categories to achieve parity with 
England by 1936, the Big Navy men 
are brandishing axes in behalf of 10,000- 
ton cruisers. 

Mr. Hoover is enough of a politicai 
realist by now to know that such criti 
cism is inevitable, and the only comment 
from Administration circles was: ‘We 
are not disturbed.” It could not, of 
course, be officially pointed out that the 
first statements made by delegates to 
such a conference seldom represent ir- 
reducible minimums. Statesmen and 
nations being what they are, room must 
be left for bargaining; and if you have 
stated your absolute minimum demands 
at the beginning, what room is left for 
concessions later? 


Naval Conference Doubts 


UT justifiably or not, a good 
many people here are expressing 


doubt that the conference can 
achieve such drastic reductions of naval 
strength that the results will be visible 
to the naked eye in national budgets of 
the next few years. The Armistice Day 
speech of the President in which he 
said, ‘‘We will reduce our naval strength 
in proportion to any other... it can- 
not be too low for us,’ made the whole 
problem seem absurdly simple, to the 
lay mind. If one feels discouraged over 
the present complexities, confused over 
the arguments on tonnage and gun- 
powder, there is always the reassuring 
thought that the mere fact of the confer- 
ence being called indicates the concern of 
some of the world’s best statesmen for 
maintaining peace. 

There is now and then a disconcert- 
ing flareback to the old concept of war 
as a glamorous and inspiring exhibition 
of national vitality. Why, one wonders, 
was it decided to symbolize “the valor 
of war’ in the two great stone figures 
which will dominate the new Arlington 
Memorial Bridge? The announcement 
was recently made that two eminent 
sculptors will soon begin work on four 
statues; two, representing the arts of 
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peace, will stand at the nearby entrance 
to the Rock Creek and Potomac park- 
ways, but the two figures on the bridge- 
head of this symbolic link between the 
North and the South will illustrate “the 
valor of war.” 

To a good many of us who are en- 
thusiastic about the multilateral peace 
treaty and the growing popular demand 
for world peace, this plan seems like 
an unfortunate relic of the old days 
when statues of military heroes sprang 
up like mushrooms in every public park. 
We preferred to think of the Von Steu- 
ben statue at the northwest corner of 
LaFayette Park as definitely dated by 
the two figures at its base symbolizing 
the military instruction of youth, with a 
boy drawing his sword under the de- 
cidedly approving eye of a glorified mili- 
tary instructor who looks like a dignified 
personification of Mars. But here in 
the year 1930 we are erecting statues to 
the “valor of war” on our newest and 
greatest architectural effort. 

Perhaps objections are far fetched, 
since the Arlington bridge is a Civil War 
memorial. But what about the psycho- 
logical effect of such impressive statues 
on the mind of little Johnny Jones and 
his sister, come from Kankakee to see 
the sights of Washington? We can see 
a good many Johnny Joneses of the 
future gazing admiringly at those huge 
mounted figures close behind the Lin- 
coln Memorial. 


Prohibition to the Fore 


HE current agitation over prohi- 

bition on the Hill boils down to 

this: that the wets are putting on 
a good show, and Congress is back in 
the news limelight from which it had 
been fading because of public apathy 
over the tariff. With few dramatics the 
House passed without a roll call the 
Williamson bill transferring prohibition 
enforcement from the Treasury to the 
Department of Justice, where it will be 
administered by an Attorney General 
thoroughly in sympathy with the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead law. 
But the stage setting was really quite 
impressive as the House Judiciary Com- 
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mittee opened its hearings on seven 
measures proposing repeal or modifica- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment. The 
committee moved over for the occasion 
into the magnificent caucus room. Here 
marble columns, velvet curtained win- 
dows and cut-glass chandeliers give one 
the impression of a cross between a mil- 
lionaire’s ballroom and the Hall of Mir- 
rors in the Versailles Palace. 


The “Wets’ Put on a Show 


T was the first time since prohibition 
| went into effect that hearings have 

been held on a group of bills propos- 
ing to repeal or amend the law, and the 
committee realized the importance of the 
occasion. ‘The great room was filled 
with rows of seats for spectators; one 
almost expected ushers. In and out flut- 
tered the “stars” of the occasion: Repre- 
sentatives LaGuardia, Sab- 
ath, Clancy, Igoe, and Mrs. 
Norton, authors of the bills 
under discussion. 

Then Mr. Graham of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the committee, looking 
rather more legislative than 
judicial, arose to deliver the 
prologue, and the good old 
arguments of the wets 
rolled on sonorously: “Sev- 
enty thousand prohibition 
cases instituted last year... 
corruption and bribery .. . 
use of wine countenanced 


through the ages . . . laws 
against individual liberty 


cannot be enforced.” Final- 
ly Mr. Graham told the 
audience what it was all 
about. ‘What opportunity 
has there been given to the 
conscientious thinker who 
is opposed to the present 
system and its evils? These 
hearings will afford that 
opportunity. They are in- 
tended to be educational.” 
So it seems that the anti- 
prohibitionists have been 
held down, gagged, and 
now at last they will be 
given a chance to talk. Even 
Mr. Graham admits that 
not much in the way of ac- 
tion can be expected to re- 


sult from the hearings. aa 
As one of the leading pro- 

hibitionists recently said, : 

the wets have the noise and Hef 


the drys have the votes. 

There are just 61 members in the House 
“beer bloc,” openly opposing the law. 
Of these, 38 come from Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
Cleveland, 23 from New York City and 
adjacent communities. They and the 
leaders of some of the wet organizations 
have, Mr. Graham to the contrary not- 
withstanding, been very, very vocal. 





You may be either a highbrow or a 
lowbrow member of the beer bloc. Men 
like LaGuardia and Schafer arise to 
shout over the perpetual din of the 
House Chamber their variations of the 
old theme “When do we drink?” They 
probably do their cause more harm than 
good. They talk too much and too fre- 
quently, and their tirades can be as tire- 
some as an argument over the tariff 
schedules. But there are a few serious 
thinkers who try to lift the whole con- 
troversy into a gentlemen’s discussion of 
theories of government and constitution- 
ality, basing their opposition on an hon- 
est belief that the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment does not properly belong in the 
Constitution. 

The House looked almost like a dig- 
nified legislative assembly when Repre- 
sentative James M. Beck of Pennsyl- 
vania, former Solicitor General, was 
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The United States Supreme Court, as it will look—if and when 


E. H. Suydam. From ‘‘Washington, Past and Present,” 
Courtesy of the Century ‘Company. 


Charles Moore. 


delivering a scholarly speech against pro- 
hibition. The galleries were filled with 
social lights who thought it was an 
amusing way to entertain their friends 
before taking them to a symphony con- 
cert, with the tourists who everlastingly 
tramp through the corridors of the 
Capitol, and with plain Washington 
citizens. 









A New Interpretation 


R. BECK in an amazing speech 

interpreted the _ Eighteenth 

Amendment as a sort of en- 
abling act which might or might not be 
followed by enforcement legislation. But 
before he got to that point he had taken 
his hearers back into history. He out- 
lined the history of the Whig party, and 
the voyage of the Mayflower, and the 
reign of James II of England, and 
finally landed in the early Christian era 
of the Roman Empire. He talked about 
Belshazzar’s feast and the iron hand of 
the Russian Czars and the crown on the 
brow of King Demos. He quoted St. 
Matthew and Shakespeare and Jefferson 
and Lincoln. Before he finished he 
wandered into pleasant bypaths of soci- 
ology and philosophy and physiology, giv- 
ing his hearers almost a college course 
in a capsule. 

At the end Mr. Beck 
showed what a really legal- 
istic and original mind can 
do with a problem like pro- 
hibition! It was a solution 
so simple that his colleagues 
might well say, abashed, 
“What have we been think- 
ing of all these years that 
we never saw this great 
light?” 

“Each living generation,” 
concluded Mr. Beck, ‘‘can 
determine for itself wheth- 
er they will pass affirmative 
legislation to enforce the 
Eighteenth Amendment, or 
leave it without enforcing 
statutes. ‘The non-exercise 
of a power is not neces- 
sarily a challenge to the 
Constitution.” 

The second most original 
legal interpretation of the 
law came from Representa- 
tive Franklin Fort of New 
Jersey, and it occasioned the 
comment that he was trying 
to carry water, or rather 
light wines and beer, on 
both shoulders. Mr. Fort 
secluded himself in his 
study with the Volstead 
Act, and emerged to an- 
nounce that the Jaw per- 
mits manufacture of wines 
in the home “for personal 
consumption of one’s bona 
fide guests.” Such liquors, 
if they are not intoxicating 
in fact, may legally contain 
more than one-half of one percent alco- 
hol. 

Because Mr. Fort is one of the 
large company “close to the Administra- 
tion” his argument received much pub- 
licity and the President hastily caused a 
statement to be issued that “there was 
no occasion for Mr. Fort to consult 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Driz Duryea 


The advice of the Architectural Clearing House, of which Mrs. George Draper is president, 
avas used in this modernist room for the National Junior League 


MRS. DRAPER, Hlome Sty/ist 


The Story of a Woman Who Cooperates With Builders and Decorators 
to Give A partment Houses the Feminine Touch, and Has 
O pened a New Profession to Qualified Women 


RS. GEORGE 
DRAPER, Consultant,” 
bespeaks a new idea for 
the unfinished apartment 
house which this inscrip- 


tion marks. It is affixed as a sort of 


signature to the bottom of the big 
signboard announcing what sort of 


dwellings will be available on the site, 
for how much and when. From a con- 
spicuous corner it catches the passing 
eye and gives the house hunter pause. 
What is the implication of a woman’s 
name in such a place with such a title? 
Can it be that womankind is having 
her say in the making of apartments in- 
stead of being left to lament afterward 
that the hall closet is too shallow to hold 
a coat hanger and the kitchen tub tops 
miss the sink by six inches? 

Truly, no less has come to pass. That 
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inscription is the token that certain New 
York real estate men are beginning to 
incorporate into their building the 
woman’s point of view. This consult- 
ant, be it noted, however, is by no 
means confined to such utilitarian func- 
tions as hooking up sinks and tub tops 
and lending an eye to closets. Such de- 
tails she faithfully tends. But at the 
same time she pursues more elusive ob- 
jects. 

“We are style consultants,” she ex- 
plained her establishment. ‘We aim 
to do the same things for apartment 
buildings that the more familiar sort 
of stylist does for department store 
stocks. There are certain qualities or 
combinations of qualities which auto- 
matically put some real-estate develop- 
ments over and the lack of which causes 
others to fail utterly. One may be as 





well built as the other; equally well 
located; it may have as good a general 
layout. Yet one is disposed of easily 
while the other goes begging for occu- 
pants. The layman cannot tell precisely 
what the difference is. It involves little 
things, from the sort of hardware and 
window trim to the size of servants’ 
rooms and the decoration of the en- 
trance. It may even be a question of 
the doorman’s uniform. These are the 
things that give the building atmos- 
phere, that make people want to live 
there rather than somewhere else.” 
Mrs. Draper works by the job inde- 
pendently of any general connection. 
In a way, she represents the composite 
prospective tenant, interpreting with 
professional insight the needs and de- 
sires, sometimes explicit, sometimes 
vague, of this little understood person- 
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age. Her job means having a word, 
often a volume of words, in everything 
that happens about the building. In the 
interest of thoroughly comfortable liv- 
ing, she discusses each detail of plan 
with the architects and builders and 
gives her ideas on items from the ar- 
rangement of storage bins to the layout 
of roof terraces, from the inspection of 
radiators to the spacing of windows, 
always with the kind of person who is 
to live there foremost in mind. 


hind the decoration. She advises, 

often decides, on the tint of walls 
and the type of woodwork, on the style 
of doorknobs and the finish of elevators. 
Usually she designs and arranges per- 
sonally the entrance foyer and the 
“show apartment,” and frequently she 
actually shops around for furniture and 
uniforms. Finally, working on the 
theory that however appealing a build- 
ing may be, its assets count for little 
unless properly presented, she consults 
on advertising copy and booklets, indi- 
cating how the attention of the wished- 
for clientele may be attracted. 

Her duties often start long before the 
architects put pencil to paper, or before 
they are chosen, perhaps, since bringing 
together the right realtors, architects, 
builders and so on is one of her special- 
ties. These duties end—well, there has 
been no end in sight yet. That is, Mrs. 
Draper is never done with any building 
once taken on. Long after it is finished 
and occupied, she keeps coming back to 
see that the touch she puts on is held. 

“Those cushions,’ said a doorman, 
pointing apologetically to a frumpy- 
looking pair stuffed into the corner of 


Shi is also the motivating force be- 
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The real estate man finds that an apartment house entrance like this, which was executed 
under Mrs. Draper’s direction, charms prospective tenants 


an elegant Empire sofa—‘we’ve got to 
get new ones. Mrs. Draper said so a 
week ago.” 

“If we don’t keep the chairs set at 
the proper angle,’’ remarked the super- 
intendent of another building, ‘‘she’ll 
surely tell us about it.” 

Among janitors and doormen she gets 
away with what some might look on as 
interference, partly perhaps because she 
is a clever young woman with a lovely 
face and a convincing manner, but even 
more because the effect is appreciated 
when her suggestions are taken. Any- 
way, along the entire trail of her work 
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Private homes are not disregarded by Mrs. Draper’s service. A library with pine panels, 
for whose plans and decoration she was consulted 





one hears, “What Mrs. Draper says, 
” 
goes. 

Her place in apartment house con- 
struction she has made for herself, and 
in so doing she has opened up new pros- 
pects for the qualified woman. Since 
the fate of a great dwelling building is 
largely decided by women, who select 
the family abode, and since women are 
“picky” in ways that only their kind 
comprehend, real estate operators, Mrs. 
Draper believes, are coming to feel the 
need of expert feminine advice. They 
are pressed by a public grown increas- 
ingly exacting as the private town house 
is passing and the city apartment taking 
its place. Architects and builders are 
not yet ready to take a woman in such 
capacity into their offices, she thinks, but 
they recognize the value of an outside 
consultant’s ideas. 


MAGINATION and common-sense 
| Mrs. Draper has found her most used 

tools in the carving of her success. 
But to start with, she possessed also the 
requisite background of taste and un- 
derstanding gained from inheritance and 
social contacts. A measure of practical 
experience has been stored away, too, in 
the remodeling of three city dwellings 
of her own; and though she herself is 
without specialized technical training, 
this has been added to her establishment 
in the persons of a staff recruited from 
schools of applied art. 

Five years ago, when the Architec- 
tural Clearing House, as her organiza- 
tion is called, was set up, the shape into 
which it would be whipped by the pres- 
sure of the public need was little antici- 
pated. Mrs. George Draper, prior to 
that, was known chiefly as a society 
woman and the mother of three lovely 

(Continued on page 43) 





FTER four weeks’ preliminary 
negotiations, the London Na- 
val Conference gives some in- 
dication of the nature of the 
agreement to be expected. 

The protests from the Pope and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury draw the at- 
tention of the world to the speeding-up 
of the anti-religious campaign in Russia. 
In India, Mahatma Gandhi has given 
the terms on which the threatened “‘civil 
disobedience” campaign would be aban- 
doned. In Chicago, empty treasuries 
compel the city administration to co- 
operate with, a citizens’ committee to 
tide over the financial crisis. 


The Naval Conference 


HE possibility of an agreement to 
reduce naval armament faded as 
the five naval powers disposed of 
preliminaries and in the fifth week of the 


London Conference settled down to 
work. But an agreement to /Jimit naval 


armament seemed probable. 

In the first weeks of the Conference 
it was left to Tardieu, Premier of 
France and head of the French delega- 
tion, to take the initiative; for Great 
Britain and the United States elected to 
remain silent—or comparatively so. They 
adopted this policy, it is believed, in 
order to reassure France, which had 
come to the Conference more than half 
suspecting that the two great English- 
speaking nations had a definite program 
that they wanted to impose. 

M. Tardieu began by stressing the 
political issues involved in a naval under- 
standing and was the first to make pub- 
lic a technical program, giving the basis 
desired by France for the actual bar- 





Taking the three R’s to the backwoods 





(Current Events 


gaining as to ships and guns. The prin- 
cipal point made was that there should 
be a maximum total tonnage assigned to 
each nation, each being free to divide this 
total among different classes of ships on 
giving due notice. 

A few days later Secretary of State 
Stimson, who heads the American dele- 
gation, gave out our naval program, and 
the day after that Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, head of the British delegation, 
submitted the British plans. The pro- 
gram presented by Mr. Stimson was the 
more concrete of the two, for it con- 
tained a clear-cut solution for the cruiser 
issue, acceptable in part to the British, as 
the British program disclosed. In gen- 
eral the two programs were harmonious. 
Both nations agree to parity in battle- 
ships, to be reached by 1931, through re- 
duction in number on both sides, and to 
a holiday in battleship construction (that 
is, to refrain from making replacements 
provided under the Washington Treaty) 
until 1936. 

But the British would like to see the 
battleship abolished entirely—as would 
France; the British suggest, in the mean- 
time, a reduction in the maximum size 
for battleships, and propose a confer- 
ence to abolish them in 1935. Left out 
of the American memorandum was our 
much-criticized proposal to Great Britain 
that we should scrap one more battleship 
than is necessary to give us numerical 
parity and build one new ship, compa- 
rable to the British “Rodney.” 

The British and the American pro- 
grams agree in suggesting the abolishing 
of the submarine; in proposing a settle- 
ment of the technical problems of naval 
armament on a basis of separate classes 
of ships, thus ignoring the French desire 
for a settlement based on total tonnage. 

It was plain long before the Confer- 
ence started that the submarine would 
not go. France and Japan place too 
great a dependence upon it. But all five 
powers have declared in favor of “hu- 
manizing ”’ it, and an agreement to re- 
strict its use is probable. 

Japan was the fourth power to submit 
its program to the Conference, leaving 
Italy the only nation to be heard from 
when we went to press. The Japanese 
program avoids placing on record the de- 
mand for seventy per cent of the Ameri- 
can tonnage in big cruisers; claims 
Japan’s right to maintain existing 
strength in submarines, and does not 
commit Japan to the Anglo-American 
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plan to scrap some battleships before 
1936. 
When Italy makes known its bargain- 





The icebreaker follows the whale 


ing basis the vexed question of the 
Mediterranean will be due for discus- 
sion. 

As the fifth week of the Conference 
began, the prospects were for an even- 
tual agreement that will limit naval 
construction but will involve the United 
States in an expenditure of many millions 
to give us the desired parity with Great 
Britain. 


Chicago’s Plight 


HICAGO and Cook County are 
.: in an extraordinary financial fix. 

Their treasuries are virtually 
empty. County and city employees are 
facing either an actual or a threatened 
stoppage of their pay and in fact a seri- 
ous breakdown of public services seems 
imminent. 

The story of how this came to pass is 
complicated. But briefly it is this: 
There was much corruption in the meth- 
od of assessing the values on real estate. 
About two years ago a movement to cor- 
rect the abuses came to a head. A re- 
assessment of property was ordered 
which made null and void the tax valua- 
tions already in existence. No collec- 
tions, therefore, could be made. In fact, 
no collections could be made until the 
new appraisals were ready. ‘They are 
not ready now and won't be ready, ap- 
parently, for some months. In the mean- 
time the taxes for 1928 and 1929 are 
unpaid and the collection of taxes for 
this year is so uncertain that the munici- 
pality can not borrow against them. 

Two months ago a citizens’ committee 
was formed under the leadership of Silas 
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Strawn, former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. It proposed to 
form a pool, purchase perhaps $20,000,- 
000 worth of ‘‘tax anticipation warrants,” 
and so tide Chicago over for at least a 
few weeks. Mayor Thompson charged 
the committee with working for its own 
interests, but there was much public sen- 
timent behind the committee and, more- 
over, the situation was acute. The City 
Council therefore voted to accept the 
committee’s cooperation. 

There was some doubt as to whether 
Mayor Thompson would back the action 
of the City Council, but finally he named 
three men to work with the Strawn com- 
mittee on a plan of joint city financial 
control. ‘The first conference failed to 
reach an agreement, the Strawn commit- 
tee requiring specific assurance that they 
should have control over the expendi- 
tures from the citizens’ pool. But an- 
other conference will be held as soon as 
the city officials have gathered data asked 
for by the citizens’ representatives. 


In Little America 


N the icy shores of Little America 
the members of the Byrd Expe- 
dition are in tents, awaiting the 

arrival of the bark, City of New York, 
which is to bring them back to civiliza- 
tion. For a time it looked as if the ice- 
breaker would be held outside the ice- 
pack, but an obliging whale proved by 
his course that there was a way through, 
and though all danger of the expedition’s 
having to face another year in the Ant- 
arctic is not over, it is for the time being 
appreciably lessened. 


Rivera Resigns 
RIMO DE RIVERA decided to 


secure either confirmation or, denial 

of his public statement that the 
period of his dictatorship over Spain was 
nearing its close. He sent confidential 
telegrams to the army chiefs, whose sup- 
port had made possible his coup d'état 
six years before, asking them to advise 
him as to whether or not he should con- 
tinue in office. On receipt of their an- 
swers, he presented his resignation to 
King Alfonso. It was accepted and 
General D’Amaso Berenguer was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 

There is a certain irony in the choice 
of General Berenguer as his successor. 
General Berenguer was responsible for 
the disasters to the Spanish forces in 
Morocco. ‘The popular discontent at 
these disasters and the army’s disgust 
with them made possible the coup d’état 
by which Primo de Rivera, then Captain 
General of Catalonia, assumed the dic- 
tatorship. 

By naming General Berenguer as 
Prime Minister, without previously con- 
sulting the political leaders in Spain, 
King Alfonso continues a dictator rule 
in Spain. However, the new Dictator, 


like his predecessor, announced that he 
would hold parliamentary elections as 
soon as possible, and thus open the way 
to a constitutional régime. 


Driving Out Religion 


HE Pope’s appeal to the Christian 
world against the Bolshevist perse- 
cution of Christians, the protests 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and of 
the French Protestant Federation, have 
brought the Russian anti-religious cam- 
paign to the front pages of the news- 
papers. This anti-religious campaign has 
existed ever since the 1917 revolution, 
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When the army fails the Dictator falls 


but a speeding-up of the program has 
now been announced. Churches and mon- 
asteries are being demolished, or turned 
into granaries, schoolhouses, movie 
houses, nurseries, etc. In the lists of 
executions published by the Soviet press, 
priests are now listed with rich peasants 
as obstructing the policies of the Govern- 
ment. Greek orthodox priests, Catholic 
priests and rabbis have been caught in 
the police nets. In Moscow alone sev- 
enty-three churches have been closed in 
the past year, and an anti-Easter demon- 
stration with shows and carnivals is be- 
ing prepared there. 


Unrest in India 
J National 26, which the Indian 


Nationalists celebrate as “Independ- 
ence Day,” passed without any seri- 
ous disturbance. There were huge Na- 
tionalist parades, and only one serious 
clash—between Indian Communists and 
Nationalists—was reported. Neverthe- 


less the situation remains extremely 
grave. 
On the day before “Independence 


Day” Lord Irwin, Viceroy of India, 
made an address before the Indian Leg- 
islature in which he said that it was im- 
possible to foretell what the British Gov- 
ernment would recommend to Parlia- 
ment after it had considered the report 
prepared by the British Parliamentary 
Commission on the question of further 
self-government for India. Neverthe- 
less, he said, dominion status for India 
was still the goal of British policy. He 
reafirmed the British Government's in- 
tention to call a round table conference 
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before coming to any conclusions as to 
what further measure of self-government 
would be granted. He also warned 
India that he was determined to keep 
law and order. The effect was disquiet- 
ing on moderate as well as extreme Na- 
tionalists, who wanted some definite 
promise. 

Mahatma Gandhi, however, said that 
the Viceroy deserved thanks for letting 
them know exactly where they stood. 
He has offered terms on which he de- 
clares the Nationalist Congress will re- 
frain from the threatened campaign of 
“civil disobedience” and cooperate in the 
conference. These terms, which the 
great Indian leader describes as ‘‘simple 
needs,” include total prohibition of the 
sale of liquor, the abolition of the salt 
tax, a protective tariff on foreign cloth, 
a fifty per cent reduction in military ex- 
penditures, the freeing of political pris- 
oners and the transferring of coastal 
shipping to Indians. But no one believes 
they will be met. So that the initiation 
of this great non-violent mass protest to 
Great Britain seems assured. 


Very Briefly 


UT of a total of thirty-four arbi- 
tration treaties registered with 
the League of Nations in 1929, 
the United States led with twenty. 
Since the League was created, 130 trea- 
ties for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes have been registered at Geneva. 


President Hoover’s National Advisory 
Committee on IIliteracy is about to begin 
its campaign to reduce the number of 
persons in the United States who cannot 
read or write. With the cooperation of 
the state educational forces, it expects to 
make great headway before the census 
takers begin their rounds in the spring. 


A limousine made of half-inch-thick 
navy plate steel, with special seats for 
guards carrying machine guns, has been 
ordered for Chiang Kai-Shek, president 
of China, and reminds us that the end 
of civil war in China is far in the future. 


February 18, 1930 





Mayor Thompson needs a little credit 
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Why Do Armies Still March and Battleships Ride the Seas in Spite of 
“Vast New Forces for Peace’? Hope for the Future Lies 
In Closing the Fatal Gap in Peace Machinery 


LL the 
causes of 
Ww a r 
which 
students 
of international af- 
fairs have seen 
listed at length 
may, by the ap- 


plication of logic 
and hard study, 
be reduced to one. 
That one is the 
competition of the 
war systems of na- 
tions. 

All possible 
cures of war may 
likewise be re- 
duced to one: the 
demobilization of 
the war institution, 
not by ruthless de- 
struction, but bit 
by bit, as fast and 


as far as it may be 
c y at Geneva. 


By CarritE CHAPMAN CATT 





Courtesy of the Grand Central Art Galleries 


This painting, by Violet Oakley, “The Counsellors of Peace,” shows 


Certainly within 
the past ten years 
more constructive 
progress has been 
made toward 
permanent peace 
than in all the fifty 
millions of years 
preceding it. A 
League of Nations, 
with most of the 
world’s states in 
its membership, 
has pledged itself 
to find a way to 
abolish war. While 
it has not yet at- 
tained its ultimate 
aim, no one can 
deny that it has 


marched _ steadily 
forward in that di- 
rection. 


A World Court 
first suggested by 
our own nation at 


© By Violet Oakley 
Part of the machinery for peace, set in motion since the World War, is, of course, 


replaced by a well- statesmen conferring in the famous “glass room” at the League of Nations headquarters the Hague Con- 
constructed, —suc- : ference in 1899, 
cessfully  operat- and again in 1907, 


ing peace institution. It must be re- 
membered that every nation has a war 
department, a navy department, prob- 
ably an air department, and that the pos- 
sibility of war is the last resort of every 
diplomatic act. Every nation is pre- 
pared for war, and the entire nation 
quickly slips into a condition of war 
whenever a carefully spread publicity 
awakes the war spirit. Wrongs, insults, 
indignities committed by the opponent, 
are broadcast as explanations, but when 
the war is over historians discover the 
real cause to have been rivalry in war 
equipment. One cause, one cure. 

The work yet to be accomplished be- 
fore there will be a warless world is the 
demobilization of the war system and 
the mobilization of a substituted peace 
system. 

Today no king, president or prime 
minister would officially acknowledge 
these points as facts, since the discussion 
has not gone so far in official conferences, 
but there are millions of men scattered 
all nations who know them. 


among 


Truths spread; what a few know today 
many know tomorrow. I predict that 
in the year 2000, when many confer- 
ences of statesmen and of citizens may 
be held to review the progress of the 
twentieth century, the leaders of the en- 
tire world will then admit that points 
Number | and 2 are undeniable facts, 
and that all the peace progress of the 
seventy years lying between 1930 and 
2000 has strictly followed the pro- 
nouncement of Number 3. Accepting 
these three points at least temporarily as 
facts, let us survey the situation as it ap- 
pears in the beginning of the year 1930. 

To predict that the twentieth century 
will be known to future generations as 
the great peace century requires no par- 
ticular insight, since the fact appears so 
plainly obvious. A single century has 
several times recorded changes so funda- 
mental as to alter completely the trend 
of human progress. It is not unlikely 
that at this moment the most revolu- 
tionary events of all human history are 
taking place. 





has been established with fifty nation 
members, and we hope with another en- 
tering soon. It provides a place and a 
method for the settlement of all interna- 
tional disputes described by the lawyers 
as juridical. 


Signing the Optional Clause 


ATIONS with men, money and 

munitions enough to start a big 

War or to engage in one are now 
called the Great Powers, and at present 
there are six. Four of these, namely, 
Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy, have signed the optional clause of 
the Court statute which places them 
under compulsion to submit all juridical 
causes to this Court. Some thirty-three 
nations have signed the optional clause. 
The diplomatic initiative has not yet 
been ratified by the governments of these 
powers, but when and if the clauses are 
so ratified, and when and if Japan and 
the United States follow their example, 
all of the great fighting powers will have 
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given and recorded their solemn pledge 
to submit to the World Court all justi- 
ciary causes—and the accomplished fact 
will be the most amazing act in ten 
thousand years of history. 

More, in the decade just closed, the 
chief nations of the world have bound 
themselves to their neighbors by addi- 
tional treaties of arbitration, all of them 
important, and some truly astounding. 
This has been a plan particularly re- 
spected on the Western Hemisphere. 

Several nations have treaties of arbi- 
tration with every other nation on the 
two continents. A treaty now pending, 
including all the nations of the Western 
world, making arbitration compulsory in 
certain cases, will probably become the 
law of these two continents, although the 
process promises the consumption of con- 
siderable time and temper. 

The most astounding of the arbitra- 
tion treaties are the famed pacts of 
Locarno. They are more complete than 
any that had preceded them, and they 
bind together in compulsion to peace the 
nations that occupied the very center of 
the late war. Lastly, in this marvelous 
evolution of ten years, came the most 
dashing and astonishing of them all, the 
Briand-Kellogg pact renouncing war, 
now signed by fifty-one nations. 


Contrasts in a Decade 


AN this be the history of the same 
world in which thirty-two na- 
tions, eleven years ago, were tear- 

ing at each other’s throats? Are these 
the nations that then were piling high 
their borrowed billions in order to buy 
bigger and more destructive munitions 
than had ever been known before? As 
Doctor James T. Shotwell wrote re- 
cently, we have become “‘suddenly aware 
of vast new forces at work for peace.” 
Standing on the threshold of this new 
decade, looking backward, all thinking 
citizens must pronounce the record a 
glorious and _ al- 
most unbelievable 
achievement. 

Shall we, then, 
quietly fold our 
ands and wait? 
There are seventy 
more years in this 
century, and, alas, 
I venture to pre- 
dict that the hard- 
est work in the 
business of making 
this the great peace 
century is yet to 
come. All the 
Progress of the 
past ten years has 
been in the di- 
rection of building 
new peace machin- 
ery that will keep 
the world out of 
War; yet, splendid 
as it is, all the 


classes of armament are ready to take its place. 


world knows that it is not yet com- 
plete enough to prevent war. Any na- 
tion in a state of grouch may withdraw 
from the League of Nations and thus 
withdraw from its vows. Any nation 
may withdraw from any treaty. There- 
fore, any and all peace machinery might 
break down in a time of stress. 


A Division of Opinion 


HEN the Covenant was writ- 
W ten all delegates at the Peace 

Conference were convinced 
that some time, somewhere, a nation 
would violate its vow, refuse to arbitrate 
its disputes and rush into war. A vigor- 
Ous Opinion sprang up in favor of an in- 
ternational army and navy ready to 
punish such a nation and to enforce 
peace by arms, but no organized plan 
was established. A compromise was 
written into the Covenant that has been 


‘called the economic boycott, but that 


process remains little more than an un- 
tried theory. It was this division of 
opinion concerning a possible nation that 
might violate its vow and deserve a 
penalty which called forth two theories 
—one, that peace must be enforced by 
arms, and two, that peace might be con- 
trolled by moral suasion. Opposition to 
sharing in an international army force 
to apply a penalty was the chief cause 
that kept the United States out of the 
League of Nations, and that attitude of 
mind is still largely maintained by this 
country. Personally, I believe the United 
States will not join the League until the 
Covenant has been amended and the 
offending clauses have been omitted. 

At present, most countries believe that 
a nation will one day violate its vow, 
but by what term that nation shall be 
officially known, what penalty shall be 
applied and how, are as yet quite unde- 
termined. 

The nations never have lost sight of 





—From a painting by Burnell Poole 
A striking picture of the one class of modern armament that seems doomed, though other 


ing the Firth of Forth in the World War 


These are American battleships leav- 
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this big gap in the peace machinery. 
Now there is talk of reviewing the best 
part of the Geneva Protocol, much dis- 
cussed a few years ago, and either creat- 
ing a new and separate world treaty, or 
tacking an amendment on the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact which would define a na- 
tion violating its pact and put a penalty 
upon its misbehavior. It is proposed to 
define the status of the nation which re- 
fuses to submit its causes of dispute to 
arbitration or, having done so, declines 
to accept the award, as an aggressor na- 
tion, and for this violation of its signa- 
tory pledge a penalty yet to be deter- 
mined at the conference table will be ap- 
plied by the method also determined 
there. To achieve this result may con- 
sume years of time. 

There are many smaller gaps which 
plague authorities and darken their vi- 
sion with signs of future wars. “The 
freedom of the seas,” which is supposed 
to be the pet. of Great Britain; “high 
tariffs,” which Americans are supposed 
to adore; “economic rivalries,” which 
vex all the nations, are a few of a large 
number of gaps which may take years to 
fill with peace machinery. To my mind 
there is one gap larger than any other, 
including, in fact, all the rest. 

In a world which not long ago won a 
war to end war, which set up a League 
of Nations to find the processes to 
achieve that end, which displays much 
peace machinery, which has now piously 
renounced war, is it not strange that no 
sign exists of the diminution of the war 
machine? Nowhere have men ceased 
marching, flying, building ships, making 
munitions, inventing new equipment, and 
everywhere taxpayers note that despite 
all the peace conferences the burdensome 
cost of war rises each year. 

Recently a fresh review of war figures 
has been brought forward by President 
Hoover. He informs us that the com- 
bined nations of the world are now in- 
vesting annually 
nearly four bil- 
lions, three hun- 
dred millions in 
the maintenance of 
war machinery. 
We are told that 
this is a _ larger 
sum than war 
preparation in time 
of peace has cost 
the world at any 
previous time. It 
is a larger sum 
than was invested 
in preparations in 
the year 1914, 
when all the na- 
tions in the world 
believed that the 
Wway to preserve 
peace was to pre- 
pare for war. No 
nation can possibly 


(Cont. on p. 34) 
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Dr. Buhler, 
Psychologist 


By Lorine PRUETTE 


r. Charlotte Biihler 


T was at the last meeting of the In- 
ternational Congress of Psycholo- 
gists that I asked a European stud- 

ent, “Who is your most important 
woman in psychology?” “Dr. Charlotte 
Bihler,” was the answer. So I went 
over to a special session where a slim, 
dark-eyed, vivid woman was, in crisp 
English, talking circles about another in- 
ternationally famous scientist. She crit- 
icized his results and referred briefly to 
the discoveries she had made in her own 
research on infants. She was precise, 
she was authoritative, in the quiet tone 
of a person who knows just what she is 
talking about. An American man stirred 
restlessly. ‘‘She’s too—too positive,” he 
finally muttered. ‘“‘I like a woman to be 
more feminine.” 

If you looked at this woman in her 
thirties who has already attained the dis- 
tinction of a professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna—something that sel- 
dom comes to a man before he has grown 
quite gray at the temples—you would 
not have understood his comment. Slen- 
der and attractive, bien-soignée, sure of 
herself—we think of these as feminine 
characteristics. But when Dr. Buhler 
talked she did not defer to the men, that 
was the rub. She stated what she had 
discovered in her laboratory and let it 
go at that. She was no more and no 
less certain than any man there would 





have been, discussing the field in which 
he was a specialist. But the American 
psychologists are not used to such treat- 
ment! Suddenly I recalled all the meet- 
ings I had attended in this country and 
the manner of American women psy- 
chologists. “They seemed by contrast ap- 
pealing and ingratiating, meek as young 
children who have been allowed to sit 
up for their elders’ supper—if they are 


good and do not talk too much. No 
wonder the American was a _ little 
disconcerted by Dr. Biihler’s quiet 


assurance. 

Frau Buhler was born in Berlin, where 
she grew up and completed her ‘“Gym- 
nasium.” She was early interested in 
psychological subjects but there were 
other fields likewise engaging her atten- 
tion: biology, history, literature, lan- 
guage and cultural development. It was 
while she was studying for her doctor’s 
degree that she married Professor Karl 
Buhler, who was professor at the Uni- 
versity of Munich, where she received 
her doctorate in 1918. Two years later 
they moved to Dresden, where she be- 
came lecturer in psychology. After two 
years there Dr. Karl Bithler was called 
to the University of Vienna and Dr. 
Charlotte Biihler was called to be the 


first assistant of the psychological insti- 
tute. 

Her recent visit to America, as guest 
professor of Barnard College, is not her 
first visit, since she has already spent a 
year in this country as fellow of the 
Laura Spelman Memorial. For the 
past five years Dr. Bihler has been de- 
veloping those new methods of observa- 
tion and experimentation in child psy- 
chology which have received so much at- 
tention. She was early interested in the 
development and products of the human 
mind and this has resulted in her theory 
of the development from birth to ma- 
turity, & system which she has been 
teaching at Barnard College. Her book, 
“Kundheit und Jugend,’ was published 
in 1928 and will be brought out in this 
country under the title, “From Birth to 
Maturity.” 

Dr. Bihler has had other opportuni- 
ties than laboratory ones to study the 
development of the child mind. There 
are a little girl of twelve and a boy of 
ten. With two parents who are famous 
psychologists these children should have 
the full benefit of hereditary and en- 
vironmental tendencies making for that 
complete development in which their 
mother is so interested. 


A Weather Engineer 


By Georcia LEFFINGWELL 


HEN Mark Twain said: “Peo- 
Wi. talk a lot about the weather 
but nobody does anything about 
it,’ he didn’t know Margaret Ingels. 
The weather outdoors may depend on 
Providence, but indoors the weather is 
in our own hands, according to Miss 
Ingels, first of her sex to achieve recog- 
nition as an air-conditioning engineer. 
For several years Miss Ingels has 
been an active member of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers. The new year brought her a 
still further distinction and one even 
more rarely accorded to a woman. In 
January she was made a full member of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, on whose membership rolls 
the number of women totals less than a 
dozen. 

Air conditioning is apt to be a more 
or less unintelligible term to the average 
person, Miss Ingels has found. “When 
I speak of air conditioning, lots of peo- 
ple think it has something to do with 


aviation,” she admits. Actually it is an 
important contribution of science to the 
betterment of our modern living condi- 
tions and the safeguarding of public 
health. 

Health authorities recognize that 
comfort and health depend not only on 
the temperature of the air indoors, she 
points out, but equally on its humidity, 
circulation and purity, and these can 
only be assured by scientific regulation. 
At present the average home is kept 
warm in winter with a dry heat—so dry 
in fact that the air contains, by actual 
test, somewhat less moisture than the 
air of the Sahara Desert or of a kiln 
used for drying lumber. This, the ait: 
conditioning experts remind us, not only 
makes for lowered vitality and decreased 
resistance to any errant germs, but un 
dermines the family budget through de- 
terioration of furniture and house struc 
ture. ; 

There is, however, a rapidly growing 
public consciousness of the relationship 
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between atmospheric conditions and phys- 
ical well-being as reflected in comfort 
and working efficiency, Miss Ingels be- 
lieves. Frequently, as an authority on 
the subject, she has been called upon to 
make addresses at conferences and wom- 
en’s meetings, and her future schedule 
holds a number of talks before leading 
women’s clubs and state organizations. 

Home-planning has been the chief 
interest of Miss Ingels since her school- 
davs. Her first ambition was to be an 
architect, for in that field she felt she 
would have full scope in designing 
homes to combine the maximum of com- 
fort and efficiency with artistic beauty. 
But there were no architectural courses 
at the local university. Mechanical en- 
gineering seemed a natural substitute, 
for its problems of heating and ventilat- 
ing were also home-planning concerns. 
So she became the first woman ever to 
receive the degree of M.E. from the 
staid old University of Kentucky. 

This specialized interest has continued 
to mark her career. Steadily she ap- 
plied herself to perfecting her knowl- 
edge of her chosen field. For six years 
she conducted experimental researches 
with the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers at the United 
States Bureau of Mines in Pittsburgh, 
directing an exhaustive series of scien- 
tific tests to determine the essential fac- 
tors of healthful air-conditioning. 

The effect of atmospheric conditions 
on the health of children in public 
schools next occupied the attention of 
this slim young woman who was rapidly 
making a name for herself as an au- 
thority on problems of ventilation. Over 
a three-year period, from 1927-29, she 
conducted for the New York Commis- 
sion on Ventilation an intensive study 
of air-conditioning in the city schools of 
Syracuse. 

Enthusiastic in sponsoring woman’s 
fitness for professional work of a tech- 
nical and scientific nature, Miss Ingels 
makes it plain that the one who enters 
















Margaret Ingels 





the engineering field is in many respects 
a pioneer. “She must in many cases 
work even harder than a man to build 
up confidence,” she declares. ‘There 
was a time, and not so very long ago, 
when a woman engineer would have 
been credited with only the most frivo- 
lous and superficial knowledge. But that 
attitude has changed. ‘Today the pro- 
fessional woman is rated equally with 
the man on the ground of proven abil- 
ity.” 

This change, with its increased op- 
portunities, Miss Ingels ascribes largely 
to wartime conditions with their short- 
age of civilian manpower. “I shouldn’t 
have gotten along nearly so well,” she 
insists modestly, “if it hadn’t been for 
the war. When I was looking for my 
first job, all the men engineers were in 
khaki. So I got a chance to make 
good.” The formula she gives for her 
undisputable ‘making good” is a simple 
one—Work hard and don’t take your- 
self too seriously! 


Cutting Out a 


Designer’s Career 


By Frtorence Morton 

OW casually Fifi’ Wurtzweiler 

takes a trip to Europe may be 

judged by the composed way in 
which, on the verge of sailing, she settled 
down in her colorful living room to 
analyze her profession and dissect her 
career. But, then, tripping to Europe is 
all in the day’s work for her—or rather 
in the half-year’s work. Semi-annually 
she becomes foreign buyer for the big 
New York dress house where the rest 
of the time she designs. 

A designer she is primarily—and one 
of New York’s conspicuously successful. 
But the business of buying and designing 
are Closely intertwined, in her experience, 
since even in Paris one seldom finds pre- 
cisely what is wanted, but must pick up 
something here, something there, and 
have them put together thus and so. In 
short, she finds herself almost as much 
the designer on buying trips as when 
closeted in the workroom of her factory. 

Let no one dream that dress designing 
is a matter of sitting placidly at a table, 
Miss Wurtzweiler admonished her in- 
terviewer, and turning out entrancing 
sketches at no more cost than the 
wracking of brains. It entails wracking 
of the muscles and nerves as well, she 
says. Often, for instance, she spends the 
entire day on her feet except for a ten- 
minute respite at lunch. The materials 
with which she works are fabrics and 
living forms; her tools are scissors and 
pins. A creation, she explained, must 


grow out of the cloth; a designer is a 


And so day by 


dressmaker primarily. 








Home 


Craft Portrait C 
Fifi Wurtzweiler 


day she drapes, slashes and pins, at the 
beginning of the season working on 
definite assignments according to needs— 
today a sweater and a bathing suit, to- 
morrow an afternoon gown and a tennis 
frock—later turning out in wearable 
form whatever ideas come into her head. 
She has reached the enviable position 
where little or no question is raised about 
what she does. Executives automatically 
accept her models and pass them on to 
customers, which, of course, can by no 
means be said of all who design. 

Only a few years ago Miss Wurtz- 
weiler was an ordinary factory operator 
at $10 a week. Her rapid rise she would 
not call remarkable; for at the sewing 
machine, she believes, is the place where 
all would-be designers should start. 
When graduates of applied art schools 
come to her, wide-eyed with visions of 
fancy salaries as dress designers, she tells 
them to go to the bottom, because she is 
persuaded that though art training is of 
value as a_ general background, a 
thoroughgoing knowledge of all the proc- 
esses through which dresses must pass 
is far more fundamental. 

Miss Wurtzweiler’s rise appears to 
her perhaps less remarkable, too, because 
of the steadiness of aim with which she 
pursued it. An applied art student, she 


longed to have a hand in bringing 
fashions into being. But because her 
home town, Mannheim, Germany, 


offered no opportunities in that line, she 
spent her vacations doing much more 
everyday things in a relative’s tailoring 
shop. More courses she took and more 
cutting, fitting and sewing she did in a 
workshop of Berlin, until another rela- 
tive offered her a chance in America. 
Here she worked under first one fore- 
woman then another, for the broadening 
experience; and finally came the day 
when she was permitted to sit down with 
pencil and paper. Her pent-up creative 
impulse flowed forth that day in twenty- 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Editorially Speaking 








London—and Tomorrow 


HiEN the second Naval Conference met at 

Geneva and went home without achieving 

anything, it was explained that the failure was 
due to lack of preparation, and too much authority 
given to the admirals who disagreed on all points. 
At the present Naval Conference the admirals were 
told that they would be permitted to speak only when 
spoken to, and that the statesmen, the highest and best 
in the Five Great Powers, would attend to the prob- 
lems of reduction. Nor was preparation to be over- 
looked. Great Britain and France, France and Italy, 
Great Britain and the United States, conducted “con- 
versations” for many months. Premier MacDonald 
did what had never been done before—he came to see 
Mr. Hoover and very cheery news was given forth 
of the close agreements reached, although we never 
knew what those agreements were. Mr. Hoover, in 
his message to Congress, set forth the aim of the Lon- 
don Naval Conference “to reduce the friction in the 
world and to reduce the great economic burdens of 
naval armaments.’ 

Just before the Conference talk grew more con- 
fident. Chancellor of the Exchequer Snowden broad- 
cast a speech to the United States and Canada in 
which he reminded the public that the cost of the 
Great War to Great Britain is now $3,000 every min- 
ute, and that its entire liquidation would consume one 
hundred and forty vears. ‘Therefore, said he, “If 
this Conference does not succeed in making a definite 
advance in the direction of reduction of costs, a shat- 
tering blow will have been inflicted upon the hopes 
of the peace-loving peoples of the world and the im- 
pression will have been created that the loudly 
expressed desires of statesmen for peace are nothing 
more than sounding brass and_ tinkling cymbals.” 
Shortly the Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald, an- 
nounced that Great Britain stood ready to destroy all 
battleships, and expectations flew heavenward. 

After a few days Secretary Stimson announced to 
an astonished world that the United States (the same 
nation which recently proposed that all the nations 
should renounce war, which they did) would now 
build a great battleship, the greatest in the world, cost- 
ing from forty to fifty millions. Why? To restore 
parity with the British! What about the proposal to 
sink all of the great navies? Checkmated by the 
United States! Unbelievable! 

I have been asked in many letters if it would profit 
the cause of peace to deluge the American delegation 
or Mr. Hoover with cables and protests. It would 
probably have as much effect as a lone ladybug sitting 





on a cabbage rose while she longs for rain. The 
facts at present indicate that admirals and statesmen 
are guided alike by pride, prestige and fear, and no 
nation dares to lead where coming generations are 
bound to go. 

What can we do? The people remain. They might 
begin on the appropriation for Secretary Stimson’s new 
battleship, if it ever materializes. That will make a 
fine platform upon which the returning delegation may 
explain why a nation renouncing war needs to get 
fifty millions of dollars more from weary taxpayers 
with which to build a new battleship. Let no heart be 
heavy, no optimism soured. The great statesmen of 
the greatest nations are merely “sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals” while they play at politics today. 
There is a tomorrow, and perhaps they will yet agree. 
There will one day be bolder statesmen and a more 
responsive public.—CaArrIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


* * * 


Wages in the Five-and-T en 


HE splendid service rendered by the Women’s 

Bureau is emphasized repeatedly by the little 

green-backed reports that keep coming to our 
desk. One after another the Bureau picks out weak 
spots in our industrial system as it affects women. Re- 
port No. 76 shows the need for revised wage stand- 
ards for salesgirls in five-and-ten-cent stores. 

Hour schedules have recently been improved. But 
among 6,061 girls in the limited-price chain stores it 
was found that only seven per cent earned as much 
as $18, seventy per cent earned less than $15, forty- 
four per cent less than $12, and twenty-five per cent 
even less than $10 a week. Ninety-two per cent of 
the girls reporting living conditions, lived with rela- 
tives. But, says the Women’s Bureau, this does not 
justify the low wage scale, since an employed girl who 
cannot maintain herself entirely ‘‘contributes materially 
to any precarious financial condition existing within 
the family, while actually spending her time and 
energy in work that should afford her a living.” A 
sound and excellent principle, which should be far 
more widely recognized. 


x 
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“The Star Spangled Banner” 
D: we really want the Star Spangled Banner 


christened our official American national an- 

them? The Linthicum bill would do it. But 
consider: It is not necessary to discuss its singability, 
though most of us have cracked on those high notes 
or become puffed up in our conceit by reaching them. 
Perhaps the fact that the tune began life as a drinking 
song doesn’t matter vitally. The verses, as it happens, 
were written for vaudeville performance, in honor of 
the War of 1812, and the tune was the special property 
of a society that met in a London tavern, the words 
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originally used with it being an invitation to drink. 
But the tune has been converted long since, and pos- 
sibly its early life need not be remembered against 
it—though when it comes to making it a ‘‘national 
anthem” one does wish for a more impressive history. 
What does matter is certain actual words of the song 
—the inescapable fact that they are tainted with con- 
tempt and hatred for another nation, the nation closest 
of all to us by ties of blood and language. It is no 
solution to leave out a verse. Just read it all over, 
and see if, at this moment in the world’s history, you 
want “official”? stamped on some of its sentiments. 
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Skirts, Assorted 


HE battle of skirts goes merrily on. It can 

hardly be denied that long draperies have won 

their acceptance for many occasions. Two com- 
mon human traits are in their favor: the love of 
change, which most women share, and the almost uni- 
versal desire to be “in the swim.” 

Women who are old enough to have worn skirts 
trailing in the dust and remember their back-breaking 
efforts to hold them up, find it difficult to realize how 
“quaint and alluring” long draperies seem to the 
younger generation. Middle-aged women have even 
forgotten how eagerly, as young girls entering their 
‘teens, they themselves first laced their corsets, put up 
their hair and let down their skirts. To them short 
skirts are still a thrilling relief, while to the young 
women of today who have never known anything else, 
they are an old, commonplace story. So, eager for 
change, they are joyously putting themselves in har- 
ness, letting their hair grow and proudly flaunting 
trailing draperies, the more trailing the better. 

Fortunately, society is made up of women of all 
ages and occupations, and business and _ professional 
women, girls in offices and shops, women of leisure 
who golf and tennis, are insisting on their right to 
clothes that give them the freedom they need. So the 
Paris openings this spring are showing skirts of every 
length, varying according to the dressmaker and to 
the use to which they are to be put. 

The need for vigilance, however, on the part of 
women who desire to be comfortable and conveniently 
clothed, is as great as ever. All the forces of pub- 
licity, of dressmakers and manufacturers will continue 
to try to compel the use of more material and more 
complicated designs. We must keep our backs up, in- 
sist that clothes shall be appropriate and refuse to buy 
any other kind. 


Life Sentence for Shoplifting 


OMAN’S equality with man under a certain 
\ \ law in New York state, may lead to redress 
of the wrongs of both. 

Under the Baumes law, which makes it obligatory 
to sentence a fourth offender for life, men have been 
sent to prison for the rest of their days, with little 
understanding or protest on the part of the public. 
But recently a woman shoplifter pleaded guilty before 
the judge for a fourth time, and a life term, manda- 
tory under the law, was imposed upon her. And there 
was an outcry of protest. An appeal has been made 


for her to Governor Roosevelt, who has indicated that 
the case may lead to a study of the value and efficiency 
of the Baumes law in general. 

Unfair, “half-baked” cures for crime are as sure to 
produce crime as an unfair punishment is sure to make 
a bad child worse. In states where such laws as the 
Baumes law exist, persons convicted for the fourth 
time of such felonies as carrying concealed weapons 
without any attempt at violence, mingle with mur- 
derers; a wretched, pilfering shoplifter is classed with 
a desperate criminal. Little wonder men riot in 
state’s prisons—chafing not alone against the bitter- 
ness of endless, grey days, but against the injustice of 
the world that sent them there. 


* * * 


“Homemakers,” Officially 


HEN the enumerator of the 1930 census comes 

to the door within the next few months, the 

woman-of-the-house can boast for the first time 
that she has an officially recognized job. In a recent 
statement the Bureau of the Census says: “Women 
doing housework in their own homes or supervising 
such work done by servants, and carrying the other 
responsibilities of the home will be designated as home- 
makers.” 

This designation, to be sure, will be entered in the 
family relationship column rather than in the occupa- 
tion schedule. As before, the entry in the occupation 
column will be ‘‘None.” This seems to be sidestep- 
ping, but the Bureau has a “feminist” explanation. The 
arrangement was made, it says, “in order that those 
women who follow a profession or other gainful oc- 
cupation, in addition to being homemakers, may be 
properly classified in respect to both lines of activity.” 

Women’s organizations, particularly the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, have been persistent in 
urging this small but significant point for a long time. 
It was surely high time that the important work of 
the majority of women should be honored, and one 








observes with interest that government capitulates 
gracefully nowadays to the demands of women’s or- 
ganizations with voting strength. 

Still—it seems to us that it might have managed to 
go all the way and get the designation “homemaker” 
right opposite the word ‘‘occupation.” 


*K *K *K 

N the two-sided discussion of means for getting 

better motion pictures, carried on in the February 

and March issues, the Journal believes a contribu- 
tion has been made to a theme of great interest to 
women. With the coming of sound and color pictures, 
a mechanical revolution is taking place in motion pic- 
tures. Is there to be also a change in standards? The 
Journal will welcome any instance its readers can 
furnish of working for “better movies.” 
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For the National Roll of Honor 


PON nominations by the state Leagues of Women 
Voters, names which connote steadfast determina- 
tion and a vision of an informed and active elec- 
torate of men and women, are being added to the 
National Roll of Honor with which the League 
is celebrating its tenth birthday. The roll honors “those 
leaders whose work and whose influence have brought to the 
women of this country a new day of partnership i in its public 


life.’ On the anniversary of the opening on February 12, 
1920, of the first convention of the National League of 


Women Voters held in Chicago in conjunction with the Vic- 
tory Convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, nominations have been completed by twelve 
states and others are rapidly being received. By their works 
they were known and because of their works the League 
honors them. At the head of the list are Susan B. Anthony, 
Anna Howard Shaw and Mrs. Catt, national figures. 


KANSAS nominates Susan B. Anthony 
Because in that state she headed a campaign in 1867 for 
a proposed amendment to the state constitution to enfranchise 


women, the first such amendment ever submitted any of 
the states. 
lowa nominates Carrie Chapman Catt 

Because she was organizer and lecturer for the Iowa 
Woman Suffrage Association, became President of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association and _ is 
Honorary President of the National League of Women 
Voters. 


MICHIGAN nominates Dr. Shaw 

Because she passed her youth and began her preaching 
there and was among the earliest women students in a Mich- 
igan College and because she rose to the presidency of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association and to lead- 
ership in patriotic service during the war as chairman of the 
Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense. 

From the states which were their realms of service and 
where they had their residence come these nominations: 
CONNECTICUT nominates Isabella Beecher Hooker 

Because she was the first president of the Connecticut Suf- 
frage Association and because with her distinguished husband 
she secured for Connecticut married women, laws granting 
equal guardianship of their children and the legal right to 
possession of their own property. 

CONNECTICUT nominates Caroline Ruutz-Rees 

Because she gave spirited and devoted service to the cause 
of suffrage; because she helped guide the Connecticut League 
of Women Voters during its first critical years and because 
she entered actively into political life serving as both state 
and national committeewoman in her party. 

KANSAS nominates Jane W. Brooks 

Because she was the chairman of the League of Women 

Voters in its preorganization days; because her untiring 





efforts and ceaseless enthusiasm have made her the leading 
spirit and guardian of the League in Kansas since its incep- 
tion. 
MASSACHUSETTS nominates Alice Stone Blackwell 

Because for many years she edited the Woman’s Journal 
and is still a contributing editor; because she has given her 
rare mind, fine culture and militant spirit to the larger free- 
dom of women. 
MAssACHUSETTS nominates Lucy Stone 

Because she was one of the founders of the American Equal 
Suffrage Association, promoter and editor of the Woman’s 
Journal, and speaker when to speak for the larger freedom 
of women meant insult and often assault. 
MINNESOTA nominates Maria Sanford 

Because of her career as a teacher for fifty-four years, 
twenty-nine at the University of Minnesota, having been one 
of the first women in the United States to be made a full 
professor; for her eloquence as an orator, her patriotic war 
services, and her generous support of suffrage. 
MINNESOTA nominates Clara (Mrs. Andreas) Ueland 

Because of her distinguished leadership in behalf of suf- 
frage in state and nation, and in behalf of governmental 
reforms both before and after enfranchisement; because her 
name is identified with every progressive movement for child 
welfare; because of her genius of helpful friendliness which 
extended from neighbor to community throughout the state. 
New HaAmpPsHIRE nominates Armenia Smith White whose 
life spanned a century from 1817 to 1916 

Because she was the outstanding pioneer worker for suf- 
frage in New Hampshire; because she founded the state suf- 
frage association; because through her efforts, women were 
eligible to serve on School Committees as early as 1871. 
OH10 nominates Judge Florence E. Allen 

Because of her distinguished career as a lawyer and jurist; 
because as a judge of the Ohio Supreme Court she has dem- 
onstrated a personal adherence to the duties of her office in 
keeping with the highest traditions of her profession; because 
she has been a champion of women’s rights, of labor, and of 
political honesty. 
Orto nominates Harriet Taylor Upton 

ecause of her record as a valiant leader of the long cam- 
paigns for woman suffrage and because of her work since 
1920 as a woman who assumed party responsibility and made 
for women an acceptable place in party activities, carrying 
into them the same courage, insight and sense of humor that 
made her a leader in suffrage battles. 
WISCONSIN nominates Rev. Olympia Brown Willis 

Because she was a pioneer suffrage leader, one of the first 
women in the country to be ordained a pastor and because 
through her ministry she exerted a wide influence for civic 
and social betterment. 

Other nominations will be announced in April. 
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In the Congress 


NNUMERABLE groups of women who have followed 

the legislative history of the maternity and infancy meas- 

ures in the Congress, are watching with interest the 
reports of meetings and conferences of the Commerce Com- 
mittee these days in the hopes that either a favorable report 
or a date for a hearing on the new measures will be an- 
nounced soon. These are S. 255 by Senator Jones of Wash- 
ington and H. R. 1195 by Mr. John Cooper of Ohio, which 
would again enable Congress to authorize Federal appropria- 
tions, to be matched by states, to be used for maternity and 
intancy hygiene. ‘These are on the active program of the 
League of Women Voters. ‘There are six other measures 
claiming League interest. 

The Muscle Shoals Resolution, S. J. Res. 49, by Senator 
Norris, to provide for the national defense by the creation 
of a corporation for the operation of the Government prop- 
erties at or near Muscle Shoals in the state of Alabama, and 
for other purposes, is on the Senate calendar and early action 
by the Senate is expected after the disposition of the tariff. 

The Lame Duck amendment, S. J. Res. 3, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution advancing the date for the 
commencement of the terms of the President and the Vice- 
President of the United States and the members of the Con- 
gress and for the assembling of the Congress, is now before 
the House Committee on the Election of the President and 
Vice-President, having passed 
the Senate on June 7, 1929. 

A bill “to remove discrimina- 
tion in the naturalization and 
immigration laws because of 
sex” is H. R. 9405, and Mr. 
Cable of Ohio is the author. 
The bill would not only wipe 
out the special exceptions which 
have made the Cable Act a 
very imperfect embodiment of 
the principle of the independent 
citizenship of married women 
but it would also clear up some 
of the most vexatious discrim- 
inations against women in the 
Immigration Act. “The un- 
married child or the wife or 
the husband of a citizen’’ resi- 
dent of the United States is 
given non-quota status, as is the 
woman, once a citizen, who lost 
it by marriage to an alien be- 
fore the Cable Act was passed. 
The process for recovery of 
citizenship in such cases is 
greatly expedited. The inde- 
fensible provision of the present 
law by which a woman who 
marries an alien forfeits her 
citizenship is eliminated. 

This bill takes on much color 
and interest in view of the ap- 
proaching Hague conference on 
nationality and constitutes a 
welcome notice that the United 
States is moving forward, not backward, in recognition of the 
nationality rights of women. 

The District of Columbia League is primarily interested 
in S. J. Res. 43, by Senator Jones of Washington and H. J. 
Res. 64, by Mr. Dyer of Missouri, because if carried to their 
logical conclusions as amendments to the Constitution the 
District would then have the vote like the rest of the country. 





Mrs. Ella S. Stewart of Illinois is chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Selection of Names for National Roll of Honor 
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The Root formula and the amended World Court proc- 
tocol remain in the background legislatively only because they 
have not yet been referred to the Senate by the President. 
The Court is foremost in the interest of thousands who are 
now working to assure ratification by the Senate when pre- 
sented. The Pan-American Arbitration Treaty is still with 
the Foreign Relations Committee, although it is a full year 
since its companion-piece, the Conciliation Treaty, was 
approved.—GWEN GEACH. 


Adventurers in Citizenship 
Betyg ld is an adventure although not all citi- 


zens have discovered it. Those who think of it as 

being remote from their daily lives may change their 
opinions if they listen in Tuesday evenings during March to 
the Voters’ Service programs, 7:00 to 7:30 E. S. T. over 
the National Broadcasting System. Eight citizens whose 
adventures are possible to anyone will talk about them. Here 
is the program: 

March 4—The Citizen Explores His Party. Miss Marion 
Dickerman of New York City, formerly associated with the 
National Democratic Committee, and a Republican to be 
announced later, are the two explorers. 

March 11—The Citizen and His City. Mr. Charles 
Taft of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Mrs. Malcolm McBride of 
Cleveland, Ohio, both persistent fighters for what they con- 
sider good city government, 
will tell of campaigns in which 
they have been leaders. 

March 18—The Citizen and 
the Lawmaker. In this pro- 
gram the Reverend Hugh 
Shields, a member of the Con- 
necticut Legislature, will tell 
how a petitioner looks to a leg- 
islator, and a good citizen who 
has often gone with requests to 
legislators will tell how the 
lawmakers look to the _peti- 
tioner. 

March 25—The Citizen and 
the Lawbreaker. Mrs. John 
Y. Huber of Philadelphia will 
draw on her personal experience 
in a jury box. Father Spence 
Burton of the Cowley Fathers, 
from his rich and_ beneficent 
years of service in prisons, will 
depict the prisoner’s side of 
things. 


On March 26 


LL the Leagues of 

Women Voters in the 

country are to have a 
common celebration of the 
Tenth Anniversary of the 
League. On March 26 an es- 
pecially arranged program will 
be broadcast from 2:00 to 2:30 
from the anniversary luncheon 
of the New York League over a natian-wide hook-up, through 
the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company. 

Miss Katharine Ludington, the first vice-president of the 
National League, will speak on ‘“Unforeseen in 1920.” Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, honorary president and founder, will 
then tell “The Hopes of the Founders.”” Miss Belle Sherwin, 
the president, will talk about “Discoveries of the Members.” 








[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. The League is not responsible for any- 
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Resigns From D. A. R. 
HARGING that the Daughters of 


the American’ Revolution — has 
blocked the path of world peace ‘‘by 
active support of extensive armament 
programs” before Congress and that its 
officials have attacked the Children’s Bu- 
reau and created distrust of certain other 
well-established women’s organizations 
such as the National League of Women 
Voters and the National Y. W. C. A., 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker, former and now 
honorary president of the National 
Council of Women, has resigned from 
the society. She further denounces the 
D. A. R. blacklist of ‘many distinguished 
citizens’ and organizations, and points 
out that “among the advisers and pub- 
lic speakers sponsored by the D. A. R. 
are men who have been publicly con- 
victed of unethical activities conducted 
in the name of patriotism.” Dr. Parker, 
who is prominent in social hygiene, edu- 
cational and women’s activities, men- 
tions eight organizations with which she 
herself is connected as among those 
blacklisted two years ago by the D. A. R. 
as “disloyal.” ‘‘In spite of lack of sym- 
pathy with the organization’s policies for 
several years, I continued to hold mem- 
bership,” she explains, “hoping that other 
members helding similar views might 
join in opposing the use of the organiza- 
tion by persons who are not in sympathy 
with that liberty of thought and action 
for which the American Revolutionists 
fought and bled.” 


Women Delegates Received 


N February 6, the women peace 

delegates from the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan and France, pre- 
sented to the naval conference petitions 
from the women of their countries for a 
reduction in armaments. (See the 
Woman's Journal for February.) _ Ital- 
ian women alone were not represented, 
the explanation, according to the Italian 
paper, Tribuna, being that “the Fascist 
thesis concerning the effective reduction 
of naval armaments has been upheld in 
the Fascist way by the Italian delegates, 
who represent the views of the Fascist 
régime and its chief, and, therefore, the 
whole of Italy, without distinction of 
party and still less of sex... . If women 
of other nations went to London, they 
evidently undertook the journey because 
they know their delegations would not 





uphold for all, the thesis of reduction of 
naval armaments. Italian women worthy 
of the name stay at home looking after 
their children.” 

In welcoming the deputation, Premier 
MacDonald said: “We sit here in the 
limelight of the world, but you women 
have done immeasurably more than we; 
you are pioneers, and through your work 
there is no great cause which has been 
brought nearer to a stage of realization 
than the cause of peace.” 


Rebecca L. Felton 


IRST and only woman member of 
the United States Senate, Mrs. Re- 
becca Latimer Felton died January 24 at 
the age of ninety-four. Mrs. Felton was 
senator for twenty-two hours in 1922, 
through appointment by Governor 
Hardwick of Georgia to serve an interim 
term. To the end of her long and use- 
ful life she was vigorous, eager for new 
experience, and a staunch advocate of 
women’s rights. Two months ago she 
took her first airplane flight. Her fatal 
illness was the result of a cold contracted 
on a journey from her home in Car- 
tersville, Georgia, to Atlanta, to at- 
tend to business for the Georgia Train- 
ing School for Girls. She finished her 
business before going to the hospital, 
where she died. 





SONJA HENIE OF NORWAY 


Crowned world’s woman figure skating 
champion (amateur) for the fourth time, at 
the age of seventeen, in the international 


skating events, held last month in New York. 


Two Women Directors 


ANKING as a career for women 

was described in the January 
Woman's Journal. One bank to recog- 
nize the growing importance of women 
in the field is the Midwood Trust Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, New York, which is 
the first bank to appoint two women di- 
rectors simultaneously. “They are Miss 
Mary Elizabeth Dillon and Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Beavers Earle. The former is one 
of the outstanding business women in 
New York—president and chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Brooklyn 
Gas Company, a director and vice-presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, and a vice-chairman of the Ex- 
position of Women’s Arts and Indus- 
tries. Mrs. Earle was for six years with 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, spe- 
cializing in studies of city finance and 
public needs. She is chairman of the 
Brooklyn League of Women Voters. 


We Counted Wrong 


OT to Miss May Carty, of New 

Jersey, as reported in the February 
Woman's Journal, but to Mrs. Maggie 
Smith Hathaway of Montana, goes the 
honor of being the first woman floor 
leader. Mrs. Hathaway was minority 
leader of the Montana House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1921, during her third 
term of service, having been elected in 
caucus by the members of her party, 
Democratic. One way to get World 
News about Women from our readers 
is to make mistakes! 


Awards 


ari 
given eacn 


Negro Women Win 
HE special $250 prize 
year by the Harmon Foundation, to 

a Negro who has made an outstanding 
contribution to the fine arts has been 
presented to Elizabeth Prophet of War- 
wick, Rhode Island. Miss Prophet 
graduated from the Rhode Island School 
of Design and with great difficulty saved 
up $350 for study abroad. In her win- 
ning sculpture, “Head of a Negro,” she 
tried to express, she says, “the determina- 
tion and aggressiveness” she felt when 
she returned from studying at 1|’Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris, and started in 
the struggle of earning her living by art. 

One other colored woman, Janie 

Porter Barrett, was among the sixteen 

Negroes granted the annual William F. 

Harmon awards for distinguished 
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achievement in various fields. Mrs. Bar- 
rett, a graduate of Hampton Institute, 
received a bronze medal and $100 for 
her unique work with delinquent Negro 
girls at the Virginia Industrial School. 


Forward, Women Lawyers 


RADUALLY women lawyers are 

coming into their own. In New 
York City, District Attorney Thomas 
C. T. Crain has added another woman 
to his staff, making three in all—Mrs. 
Evelyn Quinlan Gonzales, the newly ap- 
pointed deputy assistant; Mrs. Pauline 
Field, and Miss Rose Rothenberg, reap- 
pointed assistant district attorneys. Mrs. 
Field is in the bureau which looks after 
abandonment complaints, deserted wives 
and children. Miss Rothenberg, whose 
salary has just been raised from $5,000 
to $7,500, will have trial work to do in 
various parts of the Supreme Court. 
Mrs. Gonzales, who has been active in 
Catholic Big Sister work, and is on the 
Legislative Committee of the Women’s 
City Club, will be assigned to the new 
Bureau of Investigation and Complaints. 

In Cleveland, Mrs. Estelle T. Russell, 
a former vice-president of the Cleveland 
Bar Association, has been appointed As- 
sistant Director of Law by City Law 
Director Harold H. Burton. Mrs. Rus- 
sell and Miss Eleanor C. Farina, who 
has served in the same capacity for the 
past year, are largely responsible in cases 
involving women and children. Both 
have charge on certain evenings of 
“round-the-corner” complaint bureaus 
recently opened so that working people 
having grievances may confer with pres- 
ecutors without taking time to appear at 
the central office. 

Milwaukee also has a woman on its 
district attorney's staff. In appointing 
Virginia North to handle domestic re- 
lations cases District Attorney George 
Bowman said, “Very few men have that 
fine degree of sympathy and compassion 
needed to deal properly with the feel- 
ings and personal rights of women and 
children involved in the ever-increasing 
wrecks of American homes.” 


Dressmakers Strike 
ESSMAKING in New York City 


was completely tied up when 
30,000 employees in the trade, of whom 
65 per cent are women, walked out of 
their shops on February 4. So successful 
was the strike that within eight days 
manufacturers and officers of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union had reached an agreement under 
the leadership of Lieutenant Governor 
Lehman, appointed by Governor Roose- 
velt to mediate the issues. 

The important terms of the settlement 
are the establishment of impartial ma- 
chinery for adjustment of industrial dis- 
putes similar to that existing in the cloak 
industry; formation of a commission to 


study the dress industry; a two-year con- 
tract, and elimination of sub-standard 
shops. ‘The spirit of the women strik- 
ers was marvelous, according to union 
officials. One of the gratifying features 
was the united response of some 4,500 
Negro women dressmakers who are com- 
paratively new in the trade. 





VIRGINIA MuRRAY 


Head of the women’s division of the 
newly created Bureau of Crime Prevention 
of the New York Police Department. She 
will direct 55 patrolwomen, called crime 
prevention officers, in reaching wayward 
youth before misconduct becomes habitual. 
This is the fourth time Miss Murray has 
been “loaned” from her regular post as sec- 
retary of the New York Travelers’ Aid 
Society. She has organized similar women’s 
branches in Detroit, Cleveland and Atlanta. 


Among the Colleges 


Another College Head—News comes 
from Goucher College, Maryland, that 
Dr. Dorothy Stimson, dean of the col- 
lege, has been appointed Acting Presi- 
dent to succeed the late Dr. Hans 
Froelicher. She will also be dean. 


Ida Tarbell, Teacher—A course in 
biography will be offered this spring at 
Bucknell University, | Pennsylvania, 
under Miss Ida Tarbell. In addition, 
Miss Tarbell will preside at a series of 
vocational conferences for women stu- 
dents and make four public addresses. 





CALENDAR 


National Business Women’s Week, under 
the auspices of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
March 10-16. 

Convention of the National League of 
Women Voters, Louisville, Kentucky, April 
28-May 3. 

Quinquennial of the International Council 
of Women, Vienna, May 27-June 9. 

Biennial Convention of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Denver, Colorado, 
June 5-14. 
~ Biennial Convention of the Three National 
Nursing Organizations—Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, June 9-14. 
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Degree for Peace Work—Rollins Col- 
lege, Winter Park, Florida, of which 
Hamilton Holt is president, is conferring 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
on Mrs. Harriet Burton Laidlaw, in 
tribute to her work with the League of 
Nations Association. 


Foreign Notes 


Canada—Leading the English-speak- 
ing world, a woman senator, Mrs. Nor- 
man F. Wilson of Ottawa, will sit in 
the Canadian Upper House. Premier 
Mackenzie King explained, in making 
the appointment, that the Government 
was eager to take advantage at the earli- 
est possible moment of women’s recently 
recognized right to sit in the Senate. 
Mrs. Wilson, the mother of eight chil- 
dren and a capable business woman, is 
honorary president of the National Fed- 
eration of Liberal Women of Canada. 


Chile—The proposed Chilean Code is 
still undergoing revision. Not only will 
it extend the suffrage to women in muni- 
cipal elections, but an important new ad- 
dition is one making women eligible as 
members of city governing boards. 


England—The women members of 
Parliament have petitioned the Speaker 
of the House of Commons to open the 
Distinguished Strangers Gallery to 
prominent women visitors as well as to 
men. Other areas still reserved ‘for 
men only” are the Press Gallery and 
seats for technical advisers of members 
of the Opposition. 


France—Women lawyers have asked 
the Minister of Justice to introduce a 
bill for the appointment of women 
judges to the Children’s Courts. This is 
one of the first demands of the recently 
formed International Federation of 
Women Magistrates and Lawyers, which 
has established headquarters in Paris. 
Mlle. Agathe Dyvrande Thevenin, 
French lawyer, is president. 


Germany—The Association of Berlin 
Women’s Organizations has petitioned 
the Home Secretary to abolish the dis- 
tinction between Frau and Fraulein by 
addressing all adult women as Frau. 
This is not so revolutionary in Ger- 
many, since it is customary to address 
eminent women as “Frau.” 


New Zealand—The 1928 infant 
death rate is slightly over 36 per 1,000 
births, a reduction from 39 in 1927, and 
the lowest in the world. The 1928 rate 
of the United States is 69. 


Switzerland—The first Swiss woman 
to occupy an official post with a League 
of Nations commission, according to La 
Francaise, is Mlle. Emilie Gourd, suf- 


frage leader, named on the Commission 


(Continued on page 47) 
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rains or shines. Nothing seems 
too small or too insignificant to 
give them pleasure. And these are the 
successful people—not the rich, nor the 
acclaimed, but those to whom each small 
happening of each ordinary day brings 
this mysterious stir of happiness. 

Happiness might be called the health 
of the emotions, and as the health of 
the body depends upon the fulfilment of 
the laws of the body, so health of the 
emotions depends equally upon the ful- 
filment of the laws of the emotional 
life. Neither health nor happiness is 
an accident or a gift. Both are the in- 
evitable results of certain ways of liv- 
ing. 

Many of these ways of living are in- 
stinctive. Human beings, as well as the 
birds that flutter in the sun, have driv- 
ing and guiding instincts which draw 
them toward happiness and health. If 
we lived a life entirely dependent upon 
the most simple things ot civilization, 
we might still rely on instinct as our 
guide for both bodily health and emo- 
tional happiness. But the way of our 
living, especially in cities, is far re- 
moved from the simplicities of sun, air, 
and outdoor living. Consequently, on 
every hand, even in adolescence and 
young middle age, we hear of nervous 
breakdowns. The hospitals for the care 
of the mentally ill grow yearly in num- 
bers and still cannot accommodate all 
those needing attention. Even juvenile 
suicide has become a commonplace. A 
boredom that shows itself in the fren- 
zied search for artificial stimulants, for 
drink and night clubs, sweeps over the 
machine-driven population in the eve- 
ning. 


Se ae people are happy, whether it 


instinctive life is no 

longer possible. We have to take 
thought about life. We must then also 
take thought about health and happiness. 

About twenty years ago two sciences 
stepped into the breach and showed 
mankind how to live for health and hap- 
piness. Preventive medicine taught us 
how to eat, to exercise, to sun ourselves, 
to sleep. Mental hygiene is véacning us 
how to feed our emotions. As physical 
strength and ability to resist infection 
come from following the principles of 
nutrition and right living, so emotional 
strength and the ability to withstand the 
shocks of griefs, disappointments, mis- 
fortunes, failures, come from living a 
ful, well-fed emotional life. 

Though intricate in all their minute 
details, and often needing, the one a doc- 
tor, the other a psychiatrist, to apply 
them to cases of disease and mental 
breakdown, both these sciences have 
worked out some very simple principles 
of conduct for the laity. 

Emotional food should come to us in 
many ways; through our contacts with 
human beings; through effort and 
achievement in work; through the en- 
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How to Keep Sane 


By Maintaining the Health of the Emotions 


By GuLieLMA F. Atsop, M.D. 


joyment of art; through a love of na- 
ture, and through a participation in 
some form of sport. If our lives touch 
the world intimately at these cardinal 
points, our emotional nature will have 
a balanced ration and food for all its 
complex requirements. 

Just as we cannot will to be healthy, 
so we cannot will to be happy. But in 
each case we can will to live in such a 
manner that health and happiness will 
be the inevitable result. 

In our human contacts the outgoing 
of love from us to other human beings 
is essential. Though this emotion is 
most often found between parents and 
children, between husband and wife, be- 
tween friends, it is also found in thou- 
sands of doctors, social workers, min- 
isters, missionaries, teachers. Not the 
occasion that calls forth the love is im- 
portant, but the love. One must then 
live a life in close contact with differ- 
ent groups of people. One must decide 
not to live a self-centered, isolated life, 
but must go forth to cultivate family 
relationships, friendships, social obliga- 
tions. In all these relationships a deci- 
sion must be made, once and for all, con- 
sciously, definitely, to discard unfriend- 
ly criticism. 

The astonishing happiness that came 
to so many idle rich women during their 
wartime service sprang from the satis- 
faction of two of these emotional re- 
quirements— meeting all sorts of people 
and helping them, and accomplishing 
something definite through individual 
effort. In our busy lives this aspect of 
emotional sustenance, of accomplishment 
through effort, hardly needs to be 
stressed. The rehabilitation of the 
wounded and of those recovering from 
nervous prostration by the acquiring of 
skill in some handicraft is an instance 
of the value to the personality of 
achievement through work. 


ITHOUT art in some form our 

emotional natures will atrophy. 
A visit to the cathedrals and art gal- 
leries of Europe often opens our eyes 
to the beauties of painting and architec- 
ture and we are never quite so dull again. 
Music we now can have in our homes, 
even without being performers. A trip 
to Europe and a good piano or radio 


are then part of the emotional diet. 

An awareness of Nature and Nature’s 
ways, of the indispensable part that Na- 
ture’s creatures—trees and birds and 
winds—play in man’s ultimate comfort 
and happiness, makes for a fuller emo- 
tional life, for sanity and happiness. 

Without the physical relaxation and 
stimulus that sport brings us no emo- 
tional diet would be complete. Vigor- 
ous exercise and athletic skill sweep us 
once more back into the exuberant phys- 
ical life of the past out of which our 
emotional life sprang naturally. A well- 
played game gives us exhilaration, con- 
tentment, mental relaxation, and re- 
newed courage to face both work and 
emotional problems. 

Into a life filled with loving human 
relationships, with work, with art, with 
the love of nature and sport, sorrow and 
griefs will yet come; but the fullness of 
the life lived will give the individual an 
emotional strength to weather these emo- 
tional disasters and come out again into 
the sunshine of a happy and useful life. 


O carry out our analogy between 
d the physical life and the mental 
life: as we build up a resistance of the 
body to infection, so in the mental life 
we must build up a mental resistance 
to combat the most usual mental ail- 
ment, fear and worry. This will 
necessitate attaining an enduring phi- 
losophy of life which underlies and 
sustains at all times, and the achieve- 
ment of a mental mechanism to transfer 
our fear and worries from the realms 
of unconscious emotional thinking to 
the realm of conscious logical thinking. 

One should discover whether or not 
she has any power to control the causes 
of the worry. If so, she should work 
out a plan of action and then carry it 
out. Action is the natural channel 
through which emotion is discharged. 
Finding, then, the proper line of action 
will accomplish two desirable things— 
it will relieve the emotional charge and 
dissolve the cause of the worry. 

If, upon consideration, one finds she 
has no control over the cause of her 
worry, she must dismiss the worry from 
her mind. This is a more difficult psy- 
chological thing to do and often needs 

(Continued on page 47) 
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February 11, 1930. 
Dear Aunt Jane: 
O I think this is a good time to 
pick up bargains in investment 
trust stocks? 

Your letter begging an answer to this 
question arrived a few days ago, and I 
have spent a number of hours digging 
out current information about investment 
trusts so as to be able to give you a half- 
way intelligent answer. 

While you are a newcomer to the 
ranks of investors and speculators, you 
can always fall back upon your experi- 
ence and common sense in other fields in 
trying to answer some of your perplexing 
financial problems. Let’s apply a little 
common sense here, and take up the mat- 
ter of bargains. 

Now from the perennial bargain sales 
of department stores that you have pa- 
tronized with so much pleasure (even 
though later there may have been a few 
regrets), you know that these sales do 
not occur just because the merchant 
loves his customer so much that he gives 
away his merchandise at prices involving 
a loss to himself. 

Some of the sound reasons for the bar- 
gain sales have been: the merchant’s 
shelves are overloaded, the goods have 
gone slightly out of style, or the mer- 
chant needs ready cash for new merchan- 
dise and is willing to take less for the 
old. Translated into financial terms, 
something of the same kind holds true in 
regard to investment trust bargains. 

It is true that the shares of many in- 
vestment trusts are selling below their 
book value, and in some cases the dis- 
crepancy is great enough so that they 
can be bought for two-thirds their book 
value, or as you quaintly phrase it, “a 
dollar’s worth of securities for sixty-six 
cents.” (Just so that you won’t be left 
behind by a financial term, when I use 
the term book value I mean the value 
per share of stock at a given time as 
determined by the value of the assets 
behind that share. Since you know that 
an investment trust is a company whose 
principal assets are a diversified list of 
securities, which fluctuate in value with 
the market, you will understand that 
book value changes each day as the mar- 
ket in the different securities owned 
changes. ) 












Letters of a Wall Street Nephew 


in a Series of Informal Financial Articles 


In the United States, except for a 
few small trusts in Massachusetts, the 
investment trust was practically un- 
known until after the World War. In 
1929 new issues of investment trusts in 
this country are estimated to have to- 
taled $2,950,000,000— incidentally, three 
times as much in one year alone as the 
total resources of all British investment 
trusts, though they were started over 
a half century ago. Do you wonder that 
with all of this food being heaped on the 
table of the American investor last year 
he had spasms of financial indigestion ? 

Here then are some of the elements 
that have created apparent bargains in 
investment trust issues: 

The abrupt drop in security prices last 
fall dampened the ardor of investors gen- 
erally, and the ever-fickle buyer sudden- 
ly dropped his belief in Golden Utopias 
and was more insistent in his demand 
to be shown than the proverbial stranger 
from Missouri. ‘The security dealers’ 
shelves were groaning under their bur- 
den of unsold investment trust securities, 
and to their dismay they found this type 
of issue slightly out of style and very 
much out of public favor. 


OU may ask why should invest- 

ment trust securities even temporarily 
have fallen into disfavor. To answer 
this question you do not have to be the 
seventh son of a seventh son, a profound 
student of mass psychology, or even a 
security analyst. Just remember that to 
most of the people in this country the 
investment trust was something newer 
and less tried than the radio. Remem- 
ber that the market value of many securi- 
ties in the stock market had been cut to 
a third or a half their former level, and 
that many investment trusts were known 
to have bought these selfsame securities 
near their highs, and then you can under- 
stand why the value of investment trust 
securities themselves tumbled precipitous- 
ly. 

The magnet that originally drew peo- 
ple to pay high prices for investment 
trust securities was the lure of the hypo- 
thetical inside knowledge, infallible 
judgment and rare investment ability 
with which legend had in many instances 
surrounded their directing geniuses. 
When it was gradually learned that 
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many of these trusts had fared no better 
in the market break than the man in the 
street, and that their losses in some in- 
stances exceeded a hundred million, and 
that some were passing their preferred 
stock dividends or reshuffling their com- 
mon stock and surplus to conceal their 
losses and permit the payment of these 
dividends—the bubble burst and _ their 
securities were, to put it mildly, out of 
vogue. 

Is it any wonder that some of the se- 
curities of the trusts that did not fare 
so well last year are selling now below 
book value? 

Suppose this happened to you. Last 
spring you purchased common stock in 
the X Investment Trust for $37.50 per 
share. After the financing cost of $2.50 
was deducted by the broker, the trust 
received $35 in good United States 
money. When their report is published 
at the end of 1929 you find that the 
book value has shrunk to $17 and the 
stock is selling on the Stock Exchange 
for $14, or $3 under book value. To 
Mr. Jones, a newcomer, this stock may 
seem a bargain. But the critical-minded 
investor will ask herself: “If in nine 
months the officers lost $18 out of the 
original $35 they received, how much of 
the remaining $17 can I be assured will 
be left at the end of the next twelve 
months 2?” 


WILL have overshot my mark if I 

create in you a sense of deep and 
abiding pessimism respecting investment 
trusts. Nineteen twenty-nine was a 
severe test for investment trusts, and it 
will probably be a long time before they 
have to face as great a strain. They 
are destined to be one of the great finan- 
cial forces in America and will even- 
tually rank in power with banks and 
insurance companies. 

I would not for a moment consider 
urging you to avoid buying investment 
trust securities. I would not even mild- 
ly advise you against them. You should, 
however, be conscious that certain risks 
are involved, and just as all bargains are 
not necessarily bargains in the long run, 
so all investment trust securities do not 
have that high degree of safety which 
their title would lead the uninitiated to 
expect. 

It is not my desire to keep you from 
buying investment trust securities. I 
want you to watch your step when you 
are tempted to pick up a bargain in them 
—and the greater the bargain the more 
you should bear in mind the old warn- 
ing “Caveat Emptor.” 

Your affectionate nephew, 


F. A. 


If you have questions to ask about 
investments, address F, A., in care of 
the Woman's Journal. But please do 
not ask for advice on what actual 
securities you should buy or sell. Ask 
only for information. 
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The BOOKSHELF 


A Puritan Feminist—Polittical 

Parties—Books for Girls—A 

Doctor’s Story—New Novels, 
Grave and Gay 


VERY once in a while feminists 

show signs of thinking they are 
something brand new in the world. A 
little leafing over the pages of history is 
a good cure for this delusion. This 
month’s Bookshelf holds one of these 
corrective bits of history—‘Unafraid,”’ 
A Life of Anne Hutchinson, by Wini- 
fred King Rugg. Anne Hutchinson was 
that modern woman who, back in the 
early Colonial days, the days of John 
Cotton and Governor Winthrop, stood, 
and suffered, for the principle of religious 
freedom. 

A woman of great force of character, 
with a penetrating mind and an intense 
nature, Anne got into the bad graces of 
the Puritan fathers by giving her women 
neighbors religious instruction at “‘meet- 
ings’ in her own house, virtually found- 
ing a religious woman’s club. This was 
a double offense in that women weren’t 
supposed to lead meetings and that the 
matter of Anne’s instruction was not 
Puritan orthodoxy. It is startling to 
realize that the heresy of that time was 
the belief that a person may receive im- 
mediate revelation from God to his own 
soul. Later she criticized certain min- 
isters openly to their faces, and by in- 
evitable steps was brought to trial for 
traducing them. 

The charges were vague and involved, 
but the feeling ran high. Anne, un- 
afraid, spoke out for her faith in direct 
revelation. She was banished; she went 
to Rhode Island, later to New York, and 
there, not far from Pelham Bay, was 
killed, with her family, by Indians. 

Miss Rugg has told Anne Hutchin- 
son’s story vividly, setting her religious 
activities against the background of 
household management for an establish- 
ment of twenty. For Anne’s husband 
was a man of position and substance 
(though indifferent brains) and Anne 
bore fourteen children and reared eight. 
The book is an absorbing account of a 
remarkable woman. Journal readers 
may care to look back at the picture on 
the front cover of the November, 1926, 
issue for an artist’s interpretation of 
Anne Hutchinson’s banishment. 





Helen Ferris 


OME of the very essence of the New 

York of today, Katharine Brush has 
captured for her new novel, “Young 
Man of Manhattan.” Here is literary 
skill that is somewhat comparable to 
sleight-of-hand. Swiftly she passes a 
moving picture before you and lets you 
listen to a talkie of modern Manhattan 
—its newspapers and their reporters, its 
night life and the conversation of “our 
bright young people.” Yet it is more 
than a shallow, glittering show, for into 
her fast-moving tale Miss Brush has 
managed to instill a genuine and stirring 
love story. 

The novel is one of the most readable 
published this year. It is supremely en- 
tertaining—a “find” for a convalescing 
friend or a departing traveler. It is 
only at the end that the hand of the con- 
jurer falters, and we are a little dis- 
mayed to see through the tricks that lead 
to such a too superlative happy ending. 


OTHERS as well as young daugh- 
ters should know about two more 
books by Helen Ferris, author of “Girls’ 
Clubs,” and “Girls Who Did,” former 
editor of the 4 merican Girl, now a mem- 
ber of the board who choose books for 
the Junior Literary Guild. One of these 
is a collection of stories of romance and 
adventure for girls of twelve to sixteen, 
collected by Miss Ferris under the title, 
“Love Comes Riding.” The stories are 
by such writers as Katherine Mansfield, 
Oscar Wilde, O. Henry, Stevenson, etc., 
well chosen to cultivate standards of 
taste as well as to entertain. 


The other book, called “This Hap- 
pened to Me,” is the fruit of Miss Fer- 
ris’s intimate association with girls. It 
is a collection of actual incidents in the 
lives of different girls—for instance, the 
girl who loses her temper, the one who 
is shy, the one who talks too much. The 
cases are not without point for women 
ot older years. 


TUDENTS and readers interested 
in political and civic questions are 
accustomed to look to Charles E. Mer- 
riam forclear, understandable exposition 
of these subjects. Such a book is “The 
American Party System,” now published 
in a new and revised edition, in which 
Harold Foote Gosnell is co-author. 
The book gives an admirable explana- 
tion of the organization of political par- 
ties in the United States, how nomina- 
tions are made and how elections are 
conducted, with an outline of party and 
election laws. Three chapters are de 
voted to the Spoils System with all its 
ramifications in national, state and local 
governments. A brief review of the his- 
tory of the political parties, with an an- 
alysis of the differences in platforms and 
principles which have marked recent 
campaigns is particularly interesting. O1 
value to women concerned with Get- 
Out-the-Vote Campaigns is the analysis 
of reasons for non-voting. Among these 
are the great strain put on voters by fre- 
quent elections and the enormous num- 
ber of officials to be considered. Lack 
of interest is most marked in_ places 
where one party is so strong that it al- 
ways wins. 
Professor Merriam has the faculty not 
only of clear exposition but of making a 
technical subject thoroughly interesting. 


HETHER it is on “Main Street” 

of a Western village or in the 
capitals of Europe, no career offers such 
chance for adventure, for getting close 
to the heart and soul of humanity, as 
the doctor’s. 

“The Story of San Michele” is the 
autobiography of an amazing doctor, 
Axel Munthe, whose amazing life of 
service led to the palaces of royalty, into 
slums, to brothels and to the simple cot- 
tages of peasants. Axel Munthe is a 
Swede, and he took his degree in Paris. 
It was in Paris that he became a pet ot 
society, but he has no illusions about the 
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part he played. With many a sly wink 
he tells us how he won the patronage ot 
the world of fashion. In fact, in time 
he became disgusted with his own char- 
latanry. So he fled to Lapland and 
lived the most primitive type of lite. 
Then, later, he fought the plague in 
cholera-ridden Naples, and has set down 
his terrific experiences in one of the grim- 
mest and most gripping chapters to be 
found in literature. Still later, Munthe 
became one of the leading physicians of 
Rome. 

The book alternates beauty with 
drama, tragedy with comedy. It is by 
turns picturesque, philosophical, imagina- 
tive, heart-rending, humorous. Through 
“The Story of San Michele’ we get a 
fascinating panorama of Europe written 
by a wise and witty observer. 


T took the gifted woman who writes 

under the name Henry Handel 
Richardson twenty-one years to win 
widespread recognition of her fine talent. 
But with the publication last year of 
“Ultima Thule,” she ceased to be what 
she had been for so many years—an 
author’s author. In “dustralia Felix,” 
which has just been published (there 
was an earlier small American edition 
of the same book with the English 
title, ““The Fortunes of Richard Ma- 
honey’), we have now the first volume 
ot the trilogy that “Ultima Thule” con- 
cludes. Like “Ultima Thule,” this book 
is complete in itself. 

Briefly, this absorbing book intro- 
duces Richard Mahoney as a young man 
—storekeeping when we first meet him 
in the confusion and violence that 
marked the gold-digger’s life; introduces 
Polly, the sixteen-year-old girl whom we 
later know as Mary, and takes us 
through the first years of their deeply 
realized, difficult marriage. It shows 
us Richard, with all the handicaps of 
his sensitiveness, his aversion to the raw- 
ness of the people and life in a pioneer 
country, his tactlessness, his bad judg- 
ment, his terrific need for that glamor- 
ous something in life that is always just 
around the corner—but so surely there 
—succeeding nevertheless as a doctor, 
becoming identified in countless ways 
with the growing city where he builds 
his house. 

He is in the eyes of the Australian 
“world,” in the eyes of Mary, his wife, 
But he is not a success to 
himself. He must get back to his home, 
oreak all his ties with Australia, and, 
more vital, break the ties of his wife to 
the only life she has ever fully known. 
He must get back to the exquisite finish- 
edness of England, to the cultured peo- 
ple that will feed his starving mind and 
emotions. “But people are the same the 
world over,” says the gentle, practical 
Mary. The book ends with the begin- 
ning of the voyage that is to take them 
to England. 

Like “Ultima Thule,” it marches and 
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the characters with it. One is carried 
breathlessly to the last page. This 
spring the volume that bridges the years 
between the departure from Australia 
and the fateful return will be published. 


HANGING New England is the 

theme of “Heirs,” the new novel 
by Cornelia James Cannon. Instead of 
the Western farm lands that Mrs. Can- 
non portrayed in “Red Rust,” a best- 
seller of 1928, she has turned the picture 
to the farm lands of rock-ribbed New 
Hampshire, where she contrasts the 
sterility both of its soil and of its native 
stock with the fecundity of its Polish 
immigrants and their vigor in reclaiming 
the worn-out farms. 

The future hope of New England, 
she implies, is in better understanding 
and greater trust of these new settlers, 
on whom the native son is apt to cast 
contemptuous eyes. Their rough vital- 
ity may upset Puritan tradition but it 
insures some sort of heritage. 

Across the theme runs a slender thread 
of romance—the love story of Marilla, 
the shy school teacher, and Seth, the 
Yankee mill owner, whose childless mar- 
riage seemed an empty husk to Marilla 
until she found the riches of usefulness 
and love at her door. But the interest 
in the story is overshadowed by the inter- 
est in this new New England. 


Very Briefly 


AN interesting anthology to be added 
to those mentioned in December is 
“Twentieth Century Love Poems” 
(Willett, Clark & Colby, Chicago, 
$2.50), compiled by Caroline Miles 
Hall in a spirit of inquiry as to what 
the modern age has done to love poetry. 
Apparently, the moods of love in poetry 
—the poetry of one hundred and fifty 
moderns—are the same in the new 
forms as in the old. This anthology is 
arranged in six groups, of which “Love 
Rebellions” is perhaps the most inter- 
esting. 


MaristaN CHAPMAN’S sequel to 
“The Happy Mountain” is called 
“Homeplace’—same place, people, and 
strangely colored mountain speech. One 
such book is charming. Both are well 





Unafraid (Rugg): Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston, 1930. $3.50. 

Young Man of Manhattan (Brush): Far- 
rar and Rinehart, New York, 1930. $2.00. 

The American Party System: Macmillan, 
New York, 1929. $3.50. 

Love Comes Riding (Ferris): 
Brace, New York, 1929. $2.50. 

This Happened to Me (Ferris): Dutton, 
New York, 1929. $2.50. 

The Story of San Michele (Munthe) : Dut- 
ton, New York, 1929. $3.75. 

Australia Felix (Richardson): Norton, 
New York, 1930. $2.50. 

Heirs (Cannon): Little, Brown, Boston, 
1930. $2.50. 
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done. Better read one or the other. 


(Viking Press. $2.50). 


A BOOK to give boys and girls who 
are studying music is “Great Musicians 
as Children” by Franciska Schwimmer 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00). From 
Bach, Mozart and Beethoven to Walter 
Damrosch, MacDowell and Gershwin 
the author tells some intimate story of 
a long list of famous musicians, as well 
as many less well known. The book is 
intended to interest young pupils in the 
human side of great musicians. 











Vireinia Woorr 


A ROOM OF 
Te — 
ONE’S OWN 
Rebecca West says in the Bx 
an, “This book is an uncom- 
promising piece of feminist prop 
aganda; I think the ablest yet 
written.” 
From the Woman’s Journal: 
“Handled in a manner sugges 
tive, humorous and thought-pro 
voking.” 
Independent Woman: “Virginia 
Woolf examines in her own del 
fcate and subtle manner the rea- 
sons why women have done so 
little in the arts.” 
Walter Yust, in the Philadelphia 


Ledger: “I should advise all 
women and most men to read 
it.” $2.00 
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The End of War 
(Continued from page 21) 


believe that now, vet our own Govern- 
ment pays annually for war, past, pres- 
ent and future, eighty-two cents from 
every dollar of its income. 

At the same time it pays two cents 
from every dollar to maintain the State 
Department. Here is where peace ma- 
chinery is built. The Kellogg Pact cost 
so little that it did not change the total 
amount expended for the State Depart- 
ment. We may, therefore, say that we 
spend annually eighty-two cents from 
every dollar of the Government’s income 
for war and two cents for peace. If the 
cost of maintaining the League of Na- 
tions for one year is the equal of the 
cost of one submarine, the cost of main- 
taining the World Court must be about 
half a submarine, and as all the rest of 
the peace machinery of the world is 
maintained by state departments, we 
may call the cost of the present peace 
machinery the equal of one and one-half 
submarines. When a cruiser or two is 
cut off, the amount saved does not lessen 
the total cost of war in any country, be- 
cause all that is saved is expended in new 
adventures of war. The sum that we 
pay for war is about the same that we 
paid before the Great War. The larger 
proportion goes to pay for pensions of 
past war and for their cost; but, curi- 
ously, our preparedness for future war 
cost in 1929 twenty millions of dollars 
more than in the year 1928. 


Huge War Bills 


Mr. Hoover pointed out in his recent 
congressional message that we are pay- 
ing a larger annual war bill than any 
other nation in the world, and this state- 
ment caused widespread comment 
throughout our own and other nations, 
and brought forth the familiar statement 
that there are more men under arms to- 
day than at any time before the Great 
War, and from many sources came the 
remark that probably no nation was 
really sincere when it renounced war. 
Senator Borah, commenting upon these 
figures, added that Great Britain is 
spending a thousand dollars a minute for 
armaments; we are spending no less. 

So while there is a “vast new force 
for peace,” there is also a vast old force 
for war. It is building ships and cruis- 
ers, airplanes and submarines, making 
guns and bombs, inventing new equip- 
ment and spending millions of dollars 
every day in keeping up to date the war 
machinery. Hundreds of thousands of 
men in many lands are building, build- 
ing armaments of war, and in their midst 
the psychology and the tradition of war. 

How may we explain the recent head- 
lines in our newspapers announcing the 
building of fifty new war planes? What 
possible need can a nation that has just 
renounced war have for fifty new war 





planes? Upon whom do we propose to 
drop bombs and why? To paraphrase a 
sentence of that king of cynics, Clémen- 
ceau, one may say that the world’s states- 
men speak like the angels of peace, but 
they act like Mars. If we should ask 
our own Government why we are to have 
fifty new war planes, or should we ask 
a similar question of any other govern- 
ment—-for all are equally guilty of talk- 
ing like the angel of peace while building 
war machines behind her back—there 
would be returned a quick and pious 
answer. 

“We build only for defense,” each 
righteous nation would reply. 


Causes for “Defense” 


Once nations took what they wanted 
and when they wanted it. But wars of 
aggression are no longer in good form. 
They have ceased to be ethical, they 
have, in fact, become indecent and im- 
moral. Yet careful examination will 
show that every nation has its statesmen 
who strategically can wring from any 
situation as many just causes for defense 
as its war power needs. 

A nice green island in the Pacific, 
perchance one with rubber possibilities, 
or a nice arid desert in the Near East, 
with prospects of oil, might once have 
come under the domain of any wander- 
ing power that planted its flag upon it. 
Now the results may be similar but the 
processes are different. ‘The backward 
people of the green island who have 
never heard of “the vast new forces at 
work for peace” must at least throw co- 
conuts at the heads of the invaders be- 
fore a war can begin righteously, and 
then it becomes, of course, a war of de- 
fense for the protection of the lives and 
property of its citizens at whom the co- 
conuts were thrown. 

On the desert naughty natives, per- 
haps mischievous boys, may steal the cat 
of the major in charge of the mandate, 
as was once the case, and a war of de- 
fense must follow to avenge the horrible 
insult. 


The Great Gap 


All wars hereafter will be wars of 
defense. All the nations of the Great 
War said they fought for defense. None 
of the thirty-two nations admitted any 
other motive. Defense is the greatest 
gap in the peace machinery. The first 
perplexity is that there is no definition 
of the word defense as it is now used. 
So revered, so sacred is this word that 
any attempt to define it or even to dis- 
cuss its real meaning sends shivers down 
every back. No international commis- 
sion has dared approach the questions 
that defense involves, yet this mystical 
word, that no cabinet officer could define 
acceptably to his own and other nations, 
is the gap through which armies and 
navies, poison gases, airplanes, subma- 
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rines, ambulances, nurses and doctors 
may unexpectedly be hurled helter-skel- 
ter any day into another war. The na- 
tions of the world must define exactly 
what defense is and under what con- 
ditions defense is really defense before 
there will be sufficient intelligence to 
approach the task of filling this gap. 
The next step must be a series of trea- 
ties which make the submission of dis- 
putes of all varieties to peaceful methods 
of settlement compulsory. It will prob- 
ably be a long period before any proposi- 
tion of this kind is officially made. When 
it is made, the controversy aroused will 
be long, bitter, and interspersed with an 
enormous number of righteous debates, 
but the development of this question and 
its final conclusion will probably prove 
the great historical event of the peace 
century. It is possible that some propo- 
sal including all these gaps may arise and 
win the approval of all the nations. 
Should ships and guns be sunk in deep 
seas, others could be built; should armies 
be disbanded, others could be mobilized; 
but when nations by voluntary agree- 
ment have pledged themselves to submit 
to peaceful settlement all causes of dis- 
agreement with any other nation, and to 
recognize the pledge as compulsory, war 
will end. To except any dispute which 
a nation may choose to define as an af- 
front leading to justifiable armed de- 
fense is a certain method of continuing 
war. To make compulsory the settle- 
ment of all disputes of all nations by 
peaceful means is the end of war. 


Washington 
(Continued from page 15) 


the White House on his speech and he 
did not do so.” 

There is one person in Washington 
who will rejoice above all others to see 
prohibition enforcement transferred to 
the Department of Justice, and chiefly 
because he will no longer be called before 
congressional committees who want not 
only facts but opinions. Two militant 
wets attempted to badger Secretary Mel- 
lon when he appeared before the House 
Committee on Expenditures in Execu- 
tive Departments to voice approval of the 
transfer. It was generally conceded that 
Mr. Mellon came out on top. He turned 
mild, incredulous eyes on Mr. Igoe of 
Illinois, who was asking bluntly, “Do 
you believe the prohibition law can be 
enforced?” and in that hesitant way 
which misleads one so as to the speed 
of his mental processes, said: ‘It is not 
a matter of my personal opinion.” 

Mr. Igoe pressed on. “Do you think 
your bureau did everything possible to 
enforce the prohibition law?” 

“T am sure we have made every effort 
to carry out our responsibility.” With 
which tactful answer Mr. Mellon with- 
drew, probably with the fervent hope 
that it was the last time he would have 
to talk on prohibition before Congress- 
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men. He has been so successful in keep- 
ing his personal opinion out of the con- 
troversy that to this day no one can au- 
thoritatively say whether he believes in 
the Eighteenth Amendment or not. 

Mr. William D. Mitchell, Attorney 
General, is an avowed prohibitionist. 
His recent announcement that enforce- 
ment officials under his department must 
henceforth be in sympathy with the law 
and must not drink under any circum- 
stances was stated with such simple logic 
that it deserves wide quotation. .“I do 
not think that either wets or drys have 
much respect for a man who partici- 
pates as a public official in the prosecu- 
tion of bootleggers and patronizes them 
for a personal supply of liquor,” he 
wrote. ‘No head of any administrative 
organization would think it wise to as- 
sign to a particular task a man who 
does not believe in what is being done, 
has no heart in it, and whose activities 
are constantly hampered by a strong dis- 
taste for and disapproval of the work 
he has to do.” ‘The presence during 
trial of prohibition cases of court at- 
tachés known to patronize bootleggers, he 
pointed out, has “a demoralizing eftect 
on the whole machinery of law enforce- 
ment.” His ruling seems to be the appli- 
cation of business efficiency to the gov- 
ernment machine. 

Mr. Borah two months ago de- 
nounced the type of enforcement agents 
and officials engaged in prohibition work 
as largely responsible for disregard of 
law, and threatened to make a Senate 
speech, calling names and dates. The 
Mitchell ruling may be an evidence that 
the minds of the Attorney-General and 
Mr. Borah run along the same lines, 
or an effort to head off the Senator who 
above all others hews to his own line 
and scatters troublesome chips on the 
Republican party. 

Washington has seldom so deeply re- 
gretted the retirement of one of its great 
men into private life as on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Taft’s resignation as Chief 
Justice, because of ill health. The work- 
ers in that quiet section in the center of 
the Capitol where every day at noon 
the justices file in to the ancient cry of 
“Oyez, oyez’”’ will remember for a long 
time the herculean efforts of Mr. Taft 
to bring the court docket up to date. 
When he was appointed, eight and a half 
years ago, it was two or three years be- 
hind. But even longer they will re- 
member that deep-throated, mirth-pro- 
voking chuckle which was sometimes so 
disconcerting to an earnest and long- 
winded advocate. 

Unexpected opposition arose in the 
Senate to President Hoover’s plan to re- 
store Mr. Hughes to the calm surround- 
ings from which he was abstracted four- 
teen years ago by a desperate party in 
search of a match for Mr. Wilson. To 
some of those acquainted with the new 
Chief Justice during his former service 
on the bench, his vigorous career since 





1916 must have recalled Whittier’s fa- 
miliar lines: 


“Hater of din and riot, 
He lived in days unquiet, 
And, lover of all beauty, 
Trod the hard ways of duty.” 
Olympian calm has certainly not char- 
acterized Mr. Hughes in recent years. 
Officials of the State Department still 
shiver a little at the memory of occa- 
sions on which, as they say, he blew 
through his whiskers. Whether as Sec- 
retary of State or as counsel for large 
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private interests, he has been preeminent- 
ly the advocate. He has had no time 
to sit down and think out matters politi- 
cal, social, economic or legal from a de- 
tached point of view. Only during the 
last year he has again been able, as a 
member of the World Court, to be his 
own man in judicial proceedings. The 
enthusiasm with which he recently spoke 
of the methods of the World Court is 
an evidence of the pleasure with which 
he will put on for the rest of his life 
the robes of the highest judicial office 
in the United States. 
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You can keep in close touch with them 
by telephone . . . give them the advice 
and encouragement they need. . . the 
cost is surprisingly low. 


5 5 7 


Pernaps they're a bit homesick. Possibly 
some problem is worrying them that you 
could straighten out in a jiffy. Maybe 
there's a little school triumph they're 
just dying to tell you about. 

Why not telephone them today, and 
have a little heart to heart chat just as 
you do at home? And then make it a 
practice to call them regularly in the 
future, 

There’s something intimate and per- 
sonal about a telephone conversation. 
And, of course, every telephone conver- 
sation is a round trip. 

Women more and more are using the 
telephone to keep up their out of town 
friendships, just as their husbands do 
at the office. It’s quick . . . you get most 
places in the space of seconds. It's clear 
. . . you can hear across the continent as 
plainly as you can across the street. It's 
easy ...all you have to do is give the 
operator the number, or the name and 
address, of the person you want. 

There’s someone, somewhere, who 
would appreciate a telephone call from 
you right now! 
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Margaret De M. Brown 


Stone simulated background toned to a beautiful old blue-gray—in Alumnae House, Vassar 
College. A perfect background for the heavy iron and grill work and the pottery jars. 


Clubhouse Wall ‘Treatments 


By Lucy D. TAyLor 


Consultant in the Decorative Arts 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in clubhouse 


and in home. 


It offers expert information on the complicated problems of 
buying, management, equipment and decoration. 


The article this month 


is by an expert in decoration. Because of the variety and interest of wall 
papers, they are reserved for a separate article in April 


ALLS, ceilings and floors form 

the major portions of any room 

decoration. Of these three items, 
the walls, because of their importance in 
establishing light reflection as well as 
background to the whole decorating 
scheme, stand paramount. 

Light reflection, texture, patterning 
and color are the essentials for consider- 
ation regarding the walls that face every 
decorator, amateur or professional. Such 
questions as “Is wall paper better than 
paint?”, “Is paint better than wall 
paper?”, “Is rough plaster better than 
either?”’ are answered only by reference 
to the four items above in their rela- 
tion to the character and use of the room 
and the preferences of the owners. Style 
—merely as fashion—means_ nothing. 
Fitness—not style—is the answer. 

In club work, as in private work, 
there may be a decided preference for a 
particular kind of wall treatment ex- 
pressed either by the members in general 
or by the committee in charge of the 


work. Then great care should be ex- 
ercised by the decorator that the 
other furnishings are suited to the wall 
—or the rooms will always have “‘some- 
thing wrong with them’; they will 
never feel wholly restful. Fortunately, 
there are a few fundamental principles 
involved in the solution of all of the 
problems—variable as the conditions 
may be. Fully successful results can be 
obtained by strict adherence to these 
principles in the expression of the com- 
plete decorative scheme. 

In club work, the reception hall is 
usually somewhat formal. The walls 
must say so. The library ordinarily 
suggests dignity, warmth and comfort. 
Walls play a large part in obtaining this 
effect. Lounges cannot be too gay— 
someone is likely to object. Yet they 
must be cheerful and easeful in appear- 
ance. Again, walls are of primary im- 
portance. The dining-room needs at 
least a fair amount of dignity, although 
in the small suburban clubhouse of old 
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Colonial type this item may not have 
to be stressed to the same extent as in 
the large city club where scale in room 
proportion and accommodations for hun- 
dreds of guests of widely varying tastes 
must be considered. What would be 
colorful and refreshing in the first in- 
stance might look much too frivolous in 
the other. Generalities are, however, 
always dangerous. Decorating problems 
differ in each community and with each 
group of tastes, and as set by the already 
existing architectural conditions. 

Of the various media at our disposal, 
there are, briefly, the plaster walls— 
from the very rough to the compara- 
tively smooth sand finish; the hand-pat- 
ted walls of definite early English period 
aspect; the various plastic paints and 
similar finishes; paint upon hard plaster 
—plain, stippled, glazed; and wall pa- 
per, both plain and patterned. (Wall 
paper is reserved for separate treatment 
in a following article. ) 


Walls of Rough Plaster 


OUGH plaster walls have been 

used rather widely of late in build- 
ings of semi-public character. Usually 
the color is the natural oyster white of 
the plaster, and when put on under 
skilled supervision the effect may be very 
decorative. The usual effect is very 
poor because of lack of proper supervi- 
sion. The marks of the tools are much 
too evident, much too mechanical and 
labored in appearance. Even when put 
on properly, this sort of finish has a few 
marked drawbacks from the aspect of 
general use—and budgets. Even if the 
light reflection is perfectly cared for by 
the color, there remain the items of 
fitness in texture to size of room and to 
character of the rest of the furnishings. 
Rough plaster walls belong with the 
furniture of an early, robust age when 
colors were strong, furniture forms were 
bold and ornament was carved in vig- 
orous planes. With deep rich rugs such 
as the gorgeous reds and blues of Spain 
during the Renaissance upon the floor— 
and with heavy chests, cabinets and 
tables of dark rich-toned oak, these 
rough plaster walls take their proper 
place as sympathetic background. There 
are also a few heavy cottage types that 
are suitable. But for the most part 
proper furniture costs a great deal of 
money; so do the velvets, damasks and 
brocades that are necessary to use on 
it. 

Moreover, in the days when these set- 
tings were in vogue, chairs were ponder- 
ous and stately. The rooms as a whole 
were likewise ponderous and_ stately. 
Few such interiors fit our people. And 
the furniture, even though it comes into 
the realm of reproductions, stays expen- 
sive. When lighter furniture with more 
delicate proportion and smoother finish 
to the wood, is placed against these rough 
textured walls, they lose their meaning: 
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instead of being a background in the 
decorative ensemble, they become over- 
bearing, coarse and entirely unsuitable. 
Given ample funds, large areas, digni- 
fied architectural proportions, and the 
desire for pomp and formality, these 
plaster walls can be used to most satis- 
fying effect. Without these other essen- 
tials, they are best omitted from the 
decorative scheme. 

The lighter sand finish plasters do not 
offer so many obstacles in the way of 
success, although indiscriminate use is 
to be deplored. The scale of furniture 
and types of textiles suitable to use with 
them is much more varied—and comes 
within the compass of a reasonable bud- 
get for most clubs. The fundamental 
principle of fitness in texture to types 
of fabrics and style of furniture still 
must be observed with great scrupulous- 
ness, to get the best results. In dining- 
rooms where the cottage furniture of 
early England or the more ornate 
Jacobean based on Court style is to be 
used, sand finish plaster walls are excel- 
lent. They can often give fine decora- 
tive interest in a dining-room of this 
character where wood paneling has had 
to be eliminated because of expense. In 
the halls, libraries and lounges—given 
adequate heavy furniture forms and 
both color vigor and texture weight in 
the upholstery, rugs and curtains, they 
are also very interesting. 


Paint on Plaster 


LASTIC paints of various varieties 
have appeared upon the market 
more or less recently. Under this head- 
ing, I am grouping all of the material 
that is placed as an additional colored 
body coat upon a plaster or composition 
base. Usually they are colored and ap- 
plied in rather rough form. Some are 
capable of great variation—from the 
smoothest of plaster effects to the rough- 
est and crudest figuring with brush or 
hand. They can be made to adapt 
themselves to any type of furnishing. 
Those with the dry, plasterlike effect are 
often clear and interesting color. An- 
other group much in vogue results in an 
oily, painty surface, albeit a rough one. 
It is affected by builders doing Spanish 
and Italian effects and much liked by 
many people. Because of the contradic- 
tion suggested between its oiliness and 
its roughness, it lacks any particular 
charm from the decorator’s standpoint. 
Plain, hard, smooth plaster makes one 
of the best possible walls as well as the 
most economical in the end. It may be 
finished with oil paint, water color, cal- 
cimine, or papered. One has only to 
clean off the last enthusiasm—paint or 
paper—and start with the new one. It 
allows patching and stands the test of 
years of wear. It can be finished in any 
known style or type to suit all kinds of 
furnishings, although, if the character- 
istically Spanish or Italian feeling is de- 


sired, there should be some stronger 
decorative element added. 

Flat oil color with white lead base 
is probably the most serviceable finish 
for these walls. A stipple in the last 
coat will add immeasurably to the finish 
because of the breaking of the light over 
the slight unevenness. It will never 
make the paint look rough—like plaster 
—but it will give a character that the 
absolutely flat tone does not have. How- 
ever, the flat tone is quite all right to 
use. Three coats of the oil color should 
be applied for proper depth of effect. 

Calcimine for the walls is not as dur- 
able as lead paint. It also has the dis- 
advantage of the dead flat chalkiness 
that is apt to be tiresome on the wall. 
As it is prepared with water, trying to 
clean spots on it is fatal. There are 
also various water color paints on the 
market which can be used to good effect 
at times when temporary coloring is 
needed—but for service and hard wear, 
they are not very valuable. 

Another method of adding softness 
and richness to the painted wall has been 
much used during the last few years. 
It has also been much misused. I refer 
to glazing. To many people who have 
seen only the misuse of glazing, the 
word brings to mind an ivory or a green 
wall that has a rather soiled appearance 
because of a dull brown color appearing 
at intervals over the surface. 1 recall 
one fine historic Colonial mansion where 
the hall, instead of being treated with 
the fine, clear green characteristic of the 
period, was daubed with one of these 
umber glazes. ‘‘Antiqued,” they said. 
It was a vivid example of misuse. On 
the other hand, there are conditions un- 
der which the lightly and well applied 
glaze, wiped off properly by a skilful 
painter, makes the wall exactly the kind 
of connecting link that is needed be- 
tween the light in the room—which may 
be dull, thus demanding a light colored 
wall—and the heavy furniture, which 
needs a darker wall tone than the light 
could allow. Remembering the clean 
color that the modernists have taught us 
to expect and enjoy, let’s beware of 
umber glazes! 


Glaze Skilfully Used 


UT glazes do not have to be umber. 

The glaze itself is a transparent 
film of color more or less wiped off after 
application. Some beautiful effects are 
obtained by this means when color is 
skilfully used on top of color. The light 
breaks through the upper film and gives 
a delightful effect in combinations with 
the color below. 

Many foolish mistakes are made be- 
cause the letter and not the spirit of 
the rules of color selection is observed. 
Warmth of tone always does serve as an 
antidote for coolness of light. Coolness 
of tone similarly serves as antidote for 
too much sun. But south rooms may 
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UNIFORMS 


IN COLORS 


Bring Spring Cheer 
Indoors! 


ke 


Brighten up your home by out- 
fitting your maids in new, color- 
ful uniforms. Smartly tailored 
of colorfast materials. Dix-Make 
uniforms remain fresh and un- 
faded. Write Dept. W3 for 
helpful booklet ‘‘Correct Color 
in Maids’ Attire.” Dix-Make 
Uniforms are obtainable at all 
leading department stores in 
prices from $3.00 to $18.75. 


Model 324—Made of Celanese Can- 
ton Crepe in Green, Blue, Beige, 
Wine, Grey and Black. Size 16-42. 

Price $18.75 each 


Model 224—Ecru Dotted Net Apron 


to match - - - - - $1.75 


Henry A. Dix & Sons 
Corporation 


141 Madison Avenue New York City 











When writing to Henry A. Dix & Sons Corporation please mention the Woman's Journal 
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No One Can 
Give Advice 
To a Woman 


It was Balzac who said, 
“No man can give advice to 
a woman—even to his wife.” 

But Balzac was not a doc- 
tor, otherwise he would not 
have been guilty of so gross 
a libel. The fact is that 
women have taken advice on 
hygiene and public health 
more readily and translated 
it into action more effectively 
than have men. 

Women live longer than 
men. Women live more hy- 
gienically than men. Women 
are far more courageous and 
determined in facing their 
health problems than men. 
More males are born than 
females, but a greater per- 
centage of women reach the 
century goal than men. 


Premature Aging 
A Matter of Health 


Nevertheless, the average 
woman ages and dies before 
her time. Aging for women 
is a more tragic thing than 
for men. Women should 
welcome the scientific truth 
that age is not a matter of 
time but of physical state. 
Premature aging, expressed 
in terms of waning vitality 
and waning physical attrac- 
tion, is in fact a disease. Like 
other diseases, such condi- 
tions may be brought under 
some measure of scientific 
control. 

At least 15,000 women take 
the health examinations of 
the Life Extension Institute 
every year. In this group 
are many of the most pro- 
gressive and active women in 
the country—leaders in busi- 
ness, club and social life. 

Upon request the Life Ex- 
tension Institute will send 
you many interesting free 
scientific reprints on this sub- 
ject, including the booklets 
“How to Live Long” and 
“Hygiene at Middle Life.” A 
coupon is attached for your 
convenience, and your in- 
quiry involves no obligation 
of any kind. 

The Institute’s Standard 
Examination is available for 
both men and women in all 
parts of the United States. 


Life Extension 
Institute, Inc. 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 


Bryant 9520 


Please send me, free of charge, 
further information and your book- 


lets on disease prevention and 
healthful living. 
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have few windows and be very large. 
Then they need warmth of tone. The 
furniture may be heavy and demand suf- 
ficient warmth and weight to back it up. 
It is well to recall that heavy furniture 
will never look well against light, thin 
colors. Neither will light furniture look 
well against heavy wall tones. A deep, 
rich tan on the wall may be reasonable 
in the sunlight, considering the amount 
of the latter, and it would furnish ade- 
quate strength of tone to serve as proper 
background for heavy furniture. “There 
are many instances of this kind where 
we must apply a liberal dose of common 
sense with the application of the rule— 
which still stays true. It is often a 
question of degree. We think yellow— 
it is vivid and hot to our imaginations. 
But the buff—cream— ivory, made from 
the yellow, may be exactly the color 
needed in the sunny south room. 


The Light Problem 
D ARK rooms need colors as light as 


they can be used and still be in 
keeping with the furnishings. Light 
rooms need the darker tones—not neces- 
sarily actually dark—in order to reduce 
the glare of the light. It there is a 
strong reflected light from outside, as 
water or expanse of sky unbroken by 
trees, piazza, vines—the walls must be 
toned down accordingly. ‘lhis is the 
place definitely to eschew yellow. Never 
forget that in the dark room, small 
room, narrow hall, big room, every- 
where—yellow in all of its various 
moods of cream, buff, ivory, tan, parch- 
ment, champagne, maize, canary and so 
on is the most luminous color known. 

Remember also that blues and greens 
are softeners of light. And that green, 
particularly blue-green and the darker 
greens of all varieties, are great absorb- 
ers of light. This applies to artificial 
light as well as to daylight. Grays are 
hard for the novice to use because of the 
dificulty of getting vitality into the 
room through the other furnishings— 
but a skilful decorator can do wonders 
with them. Greens in the lighter tones, 
both yellow-green and blue-green, have 
been and are deservedly popular. They 
are excellent to live with and make fine 
decorative backgrounds. Peach and 
apricot have also became great favorites, 
especially for bedrooms, owing to their 
elusiveness and delicacy. One doesn’t 
like to be presented with a color too 
boldly early in the morning—nor late 
at night! Care should be taken not to 
use these under too strong and warm 
light conditions. 

Wood paneling always has been and 
always will be one of the most service- 
able and most soundly substantial and 
satisfying backgrounds obtainable. The 
original cost will be paid for many times 
in terms of pure satisfaction both to the 
housekeeper and to those who use the 
room. The type of woodwork must, of 
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course, follow the furnishing period, and 
there is wide leeway all the way trom 
the Italian types to the English Eliza- 
bethan and on up the scale in point of 
lightness and elegance. As the character 
of these wood backgrounds to fit the 
furnishings is a story in itself, I cannot 
go farther than to mention their useful- 
ness and give one word of warning. 
Fad again is seemingly responsible for 
a type of acid stain that gives none of 
the mellowness of the wood as did the 
older types of finish. Staining as of 
old with the oil and wax finish or paint- 
ing are still the most satisfactory meth- 
ods. The early English type room with 
its heavy, dark brown oak furniture, soft 
and mellow, and its deep toned damasks 
and velvets cannot look right against 
one of these faddish wood backgrounds, 
acid bitten into a greyish brown or a 
greenish brown. The wall needs the 
depth of the rich old brown tone to cor- 
respond to the furnishings—quite apart 
from the idea of period authenticity. 
The wood background can be used in 
rooms of any size—the big lounge, the 
reception hall, the library, dining-room, 
little guest parlor or smoking room. 


Club Notes 
“T“HE Tuesday Afternoon Club of 


Glendale, California, reports: As 
part of our activities for the Ways 
and Means Committee, during four 
years we served luncheons to three men’s 
service clubs in the following way. Our 
Chairman served as buyer, planning 
menus and having general supervision. 
She hired a cook and necessary helper in 
washing dishes, but the preparation of 
salads, setting tables, serving and clear- 
ing tables, was done by club members. 
Each member was asked to give five dol- 
lars or its equivalent in time at the rate 
of fifty cents an hour. This meant an 
assistant to the Chairman who did the 
telephoning and kept the time records. 
Of course, all members did not respond 
to this request, but it was popular 
enough to be very successful in raising 
about $6,000 through dining-room activi- 
ties. 


AVE non-smokers no rights? A 

reader, writing from a big city, 
says: “I am living at a woman’s club. 
Very nice of its kind, delightful in many 
ways. I am hoping for another that 
will give to one who does not smoke 
(nor like it) a place to lounge when 
she so desires.” 


HE Mount Airy Woman’s Club 

won the $100 prize offered to 
North Carolina clubs by the Asheville 
Chamber of Commerce for civic im- 
provement. ‘The most vital service was 
establishing a night school for one hun- 
dred and twenty-five adult illiterates 
based on a list of 1,100 names secured 
by a partial survey of the county. 
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Arab Women 
(Continued from page 13) 


medan women still wearing the veil, 
Arab women whose Christian heritage 
dates back to the days of Christ, dressed 
in the smartest of European costumes, 
gathered in Jerusalem, three hundred 
strong. 

A Jerusalem Committee of Thirteen 
called the Congress together and was 
confirmed by a vote of the assembly as 
its executive committee for the coming 
year. A president was elected. Two 
secretaries, one Moslem, one Christian, 
were appointed. Women of the various 
towns presented reports of unhappy con- 
ditions in their communities. Resolu- 
tions were drawn up and it was voted 
that they should be presented by the ex- 
ecutive committee to the British High 
Commissioner, the Mufti (the Moslem 
head of Palestine), and the Roman 
Catholic Patriarch. It was voted also 
that the Congress be followed by a 
parade through the streets of Jerusalem 
to impress upon the Palestinian Govern- 
ment that the Arab women meant busi- 
ness. 

With three hundred women meeting 
for the first time, it is understandable 
that there was great excitement. Voices 
rose higher and higher, confusion reigned 
supreme. It looked for a time as if the 
meeting was uncontrollably out of order. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the turmoil, a 
delightful and quick-witted young Mos- 
lem matron jumped up on her chair and, 
in a glorious ringing voice, sang from 
beginning to end an Arab national an- 
them. Under the spell of that voice, 
those three hundred women grew silent, 
and when the last note had died away, a 
serious, purposeful body of women faced 
the business before them. 

A request was dispatched to the High 
Commissioner to receive their delegation 
that they might present to him a resolu- 
tion. It is too long to quote here, but 
it is a detailed bill of grievances of the 
Arab side of the situation, beginning 
with protest against the Balfour declara- 
tion, under which the British Govern- 
ment backs the Jewish claims, as “the 
sole cause of all the troubles that have 
risen in the country,” and asking a 
“more reasonable and equitable’ policy 
toward the Arabs. 


The Unveiling 


And to make the occasion impressive, 
the Moslem women unveiled so that the 
High Commissioner might talk to them 
face to face. 

In appreciation of this first attempt of 
an organized group of Arab women to 
work for their country, the usual custom 
of receiving committees at the Govern- 
ment offices was waived, and the High 
Commissioner received the delegation at 
his home. Coffee was served—which 
had a certain significance. For it is an 
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Arab custom that eating or drinking 
with an emissary who goes to a king o1 
a prince with a request concerning gov- 
ernment, expresses a willingness to accede 
to that request. The High Commis- 
sioner told the women that his power 
was limited but that they might be 
assured of his sympathy and that as far 
as he was able he would help them. 
And he expressed his appreciation of 
their sacrifice in unveiling before him. 

Permission to hold the parade was re- 
fused by the authorities because they be- 
lieved it might stir up unnecessary bitter- 
ness. 

“We will take permission into our 


own hands,” said the women, ‘and 
accept the consequences.” 
Police protection was given them, 


when their determination was realized. 
But it was not needed. As the hundred 
automobiles, filled with silent women, 
drove through the streets of Jerusalem, 
the narrow, ancient streets rang with 
applause. 

At last the world is to know what is 
behind those black veils of the Moslem 
Arab women, and beneath the smart 
Parisian hats of the Christian Palestin- 
ians. There is intelligence, there is initia- 
tive, and above all, there is an ardent 
readiness to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with their men for the cause they hold 
dear. 


Woman’s Nationality 
(Continued from page 12) 
Pointing out that no American man 


had ever been called before a similar 
committee to explain his marriage, Mrs. 





| 
| 


Owen told of her marriage to a young | 


English officer in 1910, of her brief resi- 
dence in London, of her work with the 


American Women’s War Relief Fund in | 


London, and as a nurse in the war hos- 
pitals in Egypt, of bringing her husband, 
broken in health, back to this country 
after the war, and of her support of her 


family of young children before and | 


after his death. 


“T have never taken an oath of allegi- | 


I have 


ance to any foreign government. 


never, by word or act, been anything but | 


a loyal American citizen during my en- 
tire life. No man ever lost his citizen- 
ship through his marriage. If, on the 
same day that I married Major Owen, 
an American man had married a woman 
from another country, he would not have 
had five minutes of loss of citizenhip. 
. . . Regulations which worked a hard- 
ship upon me, were imposed upon my 
regaining my citizenship, but I believe 


I can leave it confidently in the hands | 
of Congress to establish the dignity and | 


the individuality of the citizenship of 
the American woman.” 

Leaving the American scene, what 
should be our expectations of the Confer- 
ence at the Hague? 

In the first place, I think we may hope 
for the discovery of some points of agree- 
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ment which will help to overcome some 
of the hardships caused by divergences of 
law. For instance, there are the hard- 
ships of ‘‘statelessness.” Under the pres- 
ent British law, if an Englishwoman 
marries a citizen of the United States, 
she loses her British nationality, but 
under the law of the United States she 
can not acquire American citizenship un- 
til she has been naturalized. She be- 
comes a woman without a country. 
There is a disposition on the part of a 
number of countries to overcome such 
difficulties by agreeing that the wife’s 
loss of nationality shall be conditional on 
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her acquisition of the nationality of the 
husband. 

In the second place, we may look for 
recognition of “trends.” ‘“‘Codification”’ 
has a static sound, as though it signified 
a very exact and binding statement of 
what the law is. As a matter of fact, 
experts disagree on the meaning of the 
word and the tendency is toward a lib- 
eral definition. After all, law is some- 


thing more than print on a page. It 
is a growing structure with its founda- 
tions in the social experience of the past 
and with lines of projection into the fu- 
Those who interpret the law in 


ture. 
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a liberal spirit can nor fail to note that 
there is evident a swift tendency to ac- 
cord the married woman a voice in the 
determination of her own nationality. 


Ten Years Ago—and Today 


Ten years ago, the general rule in all 
countries, with the exception of certain 
South American states and Russia, which 
in 1918 had given women full nationality 
tights as individuals, was that a married 
woman had no independent nationality. 
Today a woman who marries an alien 
retains her own nationality in Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Panama, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, Guatemala, Russia, 
and with a small exception in the United 
States of America. 

If she is a national of Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, Finland, France, Iceland, Norway 
and Sweden, she may marry an alien and 
still retain her nationality if she contin- 
ues to live in the country. me 

In Estonia, Rumania, Belgium and 
Jugoslavia, she may marry an alien with- 
out losing her nationality if she formally 
expresses the intention of retaining it. 

In the British Parliament, in the Ger- 
man Reichstag, proposals have been ad- 
vanced which have the strong backing 
of women, now voters, in those countries 
and which seem to wait only a signal of 
international encouragement to progress 
more swiftly. Even more than by these 
and other legislative moves, the new 
tendency is indicated by the swift ad- 
vance of women everywhere, forecasting 
an inevitable day of complete civil equal- 
ity. 


The Need of Compromise 


It is not likely that a conference of 
this kind will attempt complete solu- 
tions. If there is a danger, it is that 
some of its members may be moved by 
too strong a desire to smooth out the 
passport and other difficulties which 
harass consuls and foreign offices when 
laws diverge. A too neat disposition of 
such difficulties can erect a real barrier 
to principles on the move, because it can 
only be effected by a compromise. So 
far as an ultimate cure of such difficulties 
is concerned, only two are possible— 
either the nationality of all women must 
be engulfed in that of their husbands, or 
it must be independent. It is obvious 
that adoption of the first principle is un- 
thinkable as a permanent solution, and 
it is undoubtedly true that the second 
would not be universally acceptable at 
the present time. 

For this reason I think it would be a 
mistake to look for sweeping immediate 
results in the form of a treaty or simi- 
larly binding instrument. 

Nationality, citizenship, enfranchise- 
ment, and similar rights are but the re- 
flection of a general attitude of society. 
Important as their international aspects 
may become, primarily they are matters 
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of domestic legislation. When they are 
extended to new groups and classes it 
must be in response to a real appropriate- 
ness and need. Even when wisely timed, 
such extensions are likely to involve ad- 
justments—social, legal, and individual 
—which take time and which will differ 
in the different countries in which they 
are applied. In this country, prepared 
as it was, the basis of citizenship for the 
married woman was not changed with- 
out inflicting hardships in many cases. In 
some states today, there are statutes en- 
acted in the pre-Cable Act days, which 
need to be adjusted to the new order. 

A troubled statesman has recently re- 
ferred to the expressed interest of women 
in this subject as an attempt to ‘‘put 
over” the principle of independent citi- 
zenship. 'Women who are wise do not, 
I think, regard principles as rules to be 
imposed. ‘They have no liking for im- 
position as a process, whether of right 
principles or of bad. The thing which 
they will demand from the Hague is that 
there be no crystallization of outworn 
attitudes and codes. They will urge that 
a road be cleared—forward, not back- 
ward—with signposts that point the way 
to the goal. 

The hands of the clock have but to 
strike the hour—the march of progress 
requires only time. 
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TRAVEL 


TIps 


ECAUSE so many Woman's 
B Journal subscribers write us that 

they are off to Europe, to the 
Orient, to South America, or way sta- 
tions, we have opened this department 
for the exchange of valuable hints. 
Each month we will publish a few 
choice gleanings. Won't you please use 
the department in two ways: 1. Send 
us information (wery brief, please) 
about an especially delightful inn or 
pension, an unusual side trip out of the 
beaten track of travel, something that 
you would want your friends not to 
miss. 2. Read and fill out the blank on 
page 40. 


M.S. writes to ask where, in trav- 

e cling in Europe, she can find people 
who still wear their picturesque national 
costumes. 

In practically every country there are 
districts where modern clothes have not 
yet supplanted the colorful native dress. 
This is especially true in the smaller vil- 
lages. In Switzerland, in the Bernese 
Oberland, quaint national costumes may 
be observed almost anywhere on Sundays 
and holidays when people are en féte. In 
the Valais and in Loetschenthal these cos- 
tumes are most attractive. In the entire 
region of the Black Forest in Germany 
and also in the Bavarian Alps the most 
picturesque and unique costumes may be 
seen. Even in the Spreewald, where 
Chamberlin landed on his air trip, a dis- 
trict only two hours southeast of Berlin, 
native dress is still worn. Many think 
that the familiar costumes which have been 
worn for centuries in Brittany, and are 
still to be seen, are the most picturesque 
of all. Nowadays they are worn com- 
monly on Sundays and holidays. In Nor- 
mandy also and in Auvergne, in the middle 
of France, women still wear their quaint 
native dress. 

If one is interested in the costumes of 
fisher folk we recommend that she visit 
Les Sables d’Olonne, on the coast of the 
Vendée. 

The /Voman’s Journal would be glad 
to furnish an itinerary for any of these 
countries, or for the British Isles. 


OMEN travelers to the Lesser An- 

tilles will be interested to know that 
on several of the islands there is an or- 
ganization of women which can be of real 
service to them. The Ladies’ Improve- 
ment Society has a large and attractive 
shop, centrally located, in Bridgetown in 
Barbados, with a rest room. Native han- 
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diwork oi every description, food and 
fruit in season are here offered for sale. 
Women officials of the organization are 
always on hand and are glad to answer 
questions and to advise travelers about 
shops, villas and hotels. There are 
branches on some of the other isiands. 
ARY MARGARET McBRIDE, 
whose “London Is a Man’s Town” 
has gone to press, successor to her “Paris 
Is a Woman’s Town,” reports “the love- 
fiest drive I ever took in my life.” It 
was a motor trip from San Sebastian, 
Spain, to Lequeitio, where the former Em- 
press Zita lives, with her children. Le- 
queitio is a fishing village in the pictur- 
esque Basque country, away off the beaten 
track. The road winds along the Bay of 
Biscay far below, and looking across at 
the sheer mountains on the opposite side, 
studded with houses like toys on a Christ- 
mas tree, one wonders why all human life 
doesn’t fall off. It should be said that one 
doesn’t go to Lequeitio for the comforts 
afforded by the village—only for the gor- 
geous drive, which can be made in a day. 


RS. A. G. M. wants to go to the 

south of France and writes to ask 
what steamship line she can take, not too 
expensive. 

The French Line runs several boats di- 
rect to Bordeaux in the south of France. 
The trip up the Garonne River to the 
Port of Bordeaux makes a delightful end- 
ing to the trip, and Bordeaux itself is a 
railroad center from which one can reach 
almost any place in the south of France. 


Journal reader and occasional writer 
= sailed the other day on the George 
Washington for eight months abroad— 
Italy, Syria, Russia via the Black Sea, 
Odessa, Batum, Armenia, Georgia, Azer- 
baijan—France, Germany, Switzerland— 
an enviable prospect. She is Mrs. Ruth 
McIntire Dadourian, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and the “tip” to be gleaned from 

letter telling of the trip, is the value 
of being equipped with a few extra lan- 
uages, even if you have to acquire them 
at the last minute. Mr. Dadourian 
speaks Armenian and Turkish; Mrs. Da- 
dourian, having French and Italian, spent 
her last few months studying Russian, in 
the hope of being able to carry on at 
least an elementary sort of conversation. 
One thing that the growing travel habit 
of Americans may do for us is to lessen 
our provincialism in regard to languages— 
very few of us having two extra. 


RS. CHARLES S. HOLLANDER 
writes, “Having been abroad last 
I would like to recommend as very 
lovely, Eisenach (Germany), with the 
Wortburg. In this quaint old place is to 
be seen the family home of the Johann 
Sebastian Bach family. The Hotel Raut- 
enkranz is right on the market place, 
where the country women come with bas- 
kets strapped to their backs, carrying the 
farm products. I can also recommend as 


year, 


most interesting, Prague in Czechoslo- 
vakia. I found the Hotel Ambassador 
(formerly Palais Passage) comfortable, 


convenient. A party going to Vienna for 
the convention of the International Coun- 
cil of Women could go via Prague. 
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STAGE 
SPOTLIGHTS 


By WILLIAM G. KING 


ALF a dozen or so of our better 
actors and actresses reappeared 


on Broadway during the past 
month, among them such outstanding 
luminaries as Mrs. Fiske and Miss Kath- 
arine Cornell, but unfortunately for 
what is sadly referred to as “‘the state of 
the drama,” the plays in which they pre- 
sented themselves were almost without 
exception decidedly disappointing. 

A fine actor or actress may obtain a 
personal triumph by making something 
vital and moving out of rather inferior 
materials, but such waste of talent is dis- 
heartening. Perhaps it is true that no 
great plays are being written nowadays. 
Nevertheless, a few good plays make 
their appearance each season, and it seems 
strange that our best actors so seldom 
obtain them. 


ISS CORNELL, for instance, has 

come to the Empire Theatre in 
a thing by Margaret Ayer Barnes and 
Edward Sheldon called “DisHONORED 
Lavy.” To it she brings such a per- 
formance as might enhance any role ever 
written by Ibsen, Chekov or O’ Neill, but 
“DISHONORED LApDy” is, at best, grue- 
some melodrama. 

There is no denying that the play is 
tense, thrilling and altogether exciting, 
and because it is, it undoubtedly will be 
on Broadway for a long time. But with- 
out the glamorous Miss Cornell, it 
would be only another yellow-journal 
account of an unsavory crime passionel. 

The piece is based on the story of 
Madeleine Smith of Glasgow who, some 
seventy years ago, murdered her lover in 


order that she might make a favorable 
marriage. A jury acquitted her. Miss 
Barnes and Mr. Sheldon have trans- 


ferred the scene to Washington Square, 
New York, and modernized it. Their 
heroine, Madeleine Cary, is another lady 
in the tradition of the notorious Iris 
March, of “The Green Hat,” whose 
heritage includes a taint of a new-old 
disease known of late as “constantnym- 
phomania.” In the second act, in which 
she poisons her lover, the play rises to 
heights of cold-blooded horror seldom 
reached on the stage. 


RS. FISKE moved into the Cort 
Theatre with an inept little com- 


edy called “It’s A GRAND LiFe,” writ- 
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ten by Prof. Hatcher Hughes and Alan 
Williams. No play in which the “first 
lady of the theatre’ appears can be con- 
sidered a total loss, but even her mag- 
netic, flashing personality is unable to 
cope with this confused and _ pointless 
tale of domestic entanglements. Occa- 
sionally the famous Fiske wit and energy 
lift the play above its lines, but on the 
whole, it is very dull entertainment. 


res EBOUND,” by Donald Ogden 

Stewart, another new play, is an 
amusing but frequently unsteady comedy 
based on the theme that “love is a com- 
promise in which people sometimes lose 
grace.” The inimitable Hope Williams, 
as the bride whose husband suddenly re- 
news attentions to a former fiancée, 
learns the bitter lesson that love flies 
when an attempt is made to restrain it. 
Much of the dialogue sparkles brilliant- 
ly, and there are several situations that 
are very funny. Donn Cook, Robert 
Williams and Mr. Stewart himself ably 
support Miss Williams. 


RESTON STURGES, the author 

of that smooth, sophisticated and 
delightful comedy, ‘Strictly Dishonor- 
able,” still on view, has, surprisingly 
enough, written an amateurish and point- 
less play called “RECAPTURE,” which A. 
H. Woods is presenting. For nearly 
three acts it makes an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to deal smartly and wittily with the 
futility of trying to recapture the first 
fine glow of love. Then, a few minutes 
before the final curtain, it plunges (lit- 
erally) into unnecessary tragedy. 

The lift in the French hotel where 
the action takes place is used through- 
out the major portion of the piece for 
comedy purposes. It wavers up and 
down in full view of the audience, while 
the actors curse its shortcomings. At the 
end it hurtles down, carrying the hero- 
ine to death—also in full view of the 
spectators. If Mr. Sturges intended to 
shock those who go to his play, he suc- 
ceeds, but without dramatic justification. 
Ann Andrews, Glenda Farrell, Melvyn 
Douglas and Cecilia Loftus are in the 
cast. 





Ferg a dozen or so other arrivals 
which have survived their first 
week on Broadway are: 

“Many a Sup,” an amusing, deftly 
performed comedy of the “younger mar- 
rieds,” by Edith Fitzgerald and Robert 
Riskin, in which Dorothy Sands, Sylvia 
Sidney and Douglass Montgomery are 
appearing. 

And Don Marquis’? “EvERYTHING’S 
Jakr,” a not-so-good sequel to his “The 
Old Soak.” 


HE most completely satisfying 
show of its kind to reach town this 
season is the new musical “StrikE UP 
THE BAND,” at the Times Square Thea- 
tre. Its swift satire has a bit of that 


quality with which those lamented 
knights, Gilbert and Sullivan, invested 
their priceless operettas, and the very 
funny Messrs. Clark and McCullough 
are its starred players. George Gersh- 
win composed the music, and his brother, 
Ira, contributed most of the lyrics. 


TILL with us, and decidedly worth 

seeing, are the following: 

“BERKELEY SQUARE,” with Leslie 
Howard, superbly portraying the young 
man who steps back into the eighteenth 
century to hobnob with his ancestors. 

“BirD IN HANnp,” a delightful Eng- 
lish comedy by John Drinkwater. 

“CHILDREN OF DARKNESS,” a 
wickedly sardonic play about Newgate 
Prison in the 1700’s, with Basil Sidney 
and Mary Ellis. 

“THe CRIMINAL Cope,” a fine and 
moving tragedy of prison life, starring 
Arthur Byron. 

“THE First Mrs. Fraser,” St. John 
Ervine’s highly amusing comedy of di- 
vorce, with Grace George and A. E. 
Matthews. 

“JOURNEY’s Enp,” the best of the 
war plays. 

“JUNE Moon,” the hilarious Lardner- 
Kaufman comedy about Tin Pan Alley. 

And the exceptionally good musicals, 
“BITTERSWEET,” “Firty MILLION 
FRENCHMEN,” “Heaps Up!” “Sons 
o’ Guns,” and “Sweet ADELINE.” 

Fred Stone and family (the Misses 
Dorothy and Paula) also may be seen in 
an elaborate, clean, but not-so-amusing 
show called “Rippes.” 


Mrs. Draper 
(Continued from page 17) 


children. Luncheon one day with a 
friend from the West, just moved to 
New York and confronted with the 
problem of building a country house, set 
her off on a new tack. The friend was 
nonplused over the choice of an archi- 
tect. Her dilemma struck Mrs. Draper 
as probably typical of that of count- 
less home-builders, puzzled as to where 
to turn to get what they wanted, 
puzzled as to just what they wanted, 
in fact. 

She conceived the idea of offering a 
service through which the home-builder’s 
ideas might be brought to crystalliza- 
tion, and might then be presented to 
the architect whom, from a thorough 
study of various firms and their special- 
ties, Mrs. Draper would be in a posi- 
tion to select, and with whom through- 
out the job she would continue to con- 
sult. The service opened shop in Mrs. 
Draper’s drawing-room. Business came 
readily. Her staff grew and so did the 
great albums in which, for the inspira- 
tion of her clientele, she assembled 
photographs of all sorts of houses done 
by all sorts of architects. 

The Architectural Clearing House 
now occupies almost the entire ground 
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floor of Mrs. Draper’s house. Its lux- 
uriously furnished studio, a few steps 
down from the business office, is the size 
of three average rooms and the height 
of two, with lofty arched windows over- 
looking a wee formal garden. And the 
enterprise has evolved so that, as Mrs. 
Draper put it, the tail now wags the 
dog; that is, the consultation at first 
offered to realtors as a side line now 
occupies the Architectural Clearing 
House to the subordination of the aid 
to private home-builders for which it 
was established. 

Today Mrs. Draper has a finger in 
many different sorts of building pies, 


and besides that, she writes and lectures. 
An entire suburban development on 
Long Island has her attached as general 
consultant; and in cooperation with a 
prominent architect, she has launched a 
real estate venture of her own, for the 
promotion of moderate price scale coun- 
try living. She engages to take the 
bleakness out of hospitals, to put irre- 
sistibility into shops and personality into 
offices. Chiefly, however, she concen- 
trates on metropolitan apartment houses. 

Here she has made some distinct con- 
tributions. Her entrances, which she 
regards as the keynote to the building’s 
quality, have helped especially to make 
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her name. Convinced that modern 
American taste is turning from the 
pompous and grand to the elegantly 
chic, she seeks to create about an apart- 
ment house entrance the air of the dis- 
tinguished private home rather than the 
overpowering castle hall. People want 
expensive simplicity, she says, which to 
her mind means not spending more 
money, but spending what you have 
more intelligently. She has thrown out 
the stiff, throne-like seats of the foyer 
and replaced them with sofas and chairs. 
She has ripped the tapestries off the 
walls and hung them instead with scenic 
papers or well-framed prints or old 
paintings against a background of plain 
plaster, or has paneled them in the early 
American manner. Beautiful rugless 
floors smartly designed in black and 
white marble count for a good deal in 
the effect of the whole. 

Everything is planned on the smallish 
scale. Even if the foyer is spacious, it 
is semi-divided into a series of cozy 
rooms, or a short hall and a decorative 
rotunda vestibule. All is executed with 
a keen appreciation of detail. Electric 
coals glow on the hearth. A pair of 
beautiful vases grace the mantelpiece 
and above it perhaps hangs a portrait 
of someone’s ancestor. A_ bowl of 
laurel leaves is reflected in the console 
mirror; an Italian leather writing set 
embellishes the secretary. a 

Much the same feeling runs through 
all Mrs. Draper’s work; yet there is 
wide variety according to the period of 


decoration she has chosen to express. 
Sometimes this choice is _ reflected 
throughout the entire building. <A 


Georgian apartment house, for instance, 
its green tinted foyer gay with flowered 
chintz and mellow with old furniture, 
has brass knockers in place of bells at 
the apartment doors, Georgian knobs 
and electric light fixtures, and livery 
that would well have become an eight- 
eenth century servant. 

Among other things, Mrs. Draper 
has induced her architects and builders 
to do something with roofs. Her sky- 
hung gardens are a delight to residents 
of many apartment houses in which she 
has played a part. Another thing she is 
doing—an incidental, of course, but one 
that has a strong aesthetic appeal—is to 
revive the crisp fluted ruffle. If any- 
thing more is needed to give the homey 
touch to the public part of an apart- 
ment house after she has sketched its 
scheme, this achieves it. Fluted or- 
gandie is put even under the formal 
crimson damask draperies of an apart- 
ment hotel’s private dining-room. And 
in a perfect bower of a dressing room, 
“flutes” that make the window look like 
a frosted wedding cake inspire a thrill 
of pleasure unmarred by so much as 2 
single regret for the small fortune 
which, the superintendent laments, it 
takes to get them “done up” to Mrs. 
Draper’s satisfaction. 


When writing to the Venus Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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March, 1930 
To Hollywood 


(Continued from page 9) 


back to her own particular public more 
reliable information as to the facts of 
the case. The women, in conclave, chose 
the writer of this article. And the in- 
dustry accepted the challenge by giving 
official recognition, an office—a very de- 
lightful office—in conjunction with their 
Hollywood office, secretarial help, all 
the paraphernalia—and the name of As- 
sociate Director of Public Relations. 

And why accept? Because those four 
days of conference had been like sledge 
hammers driving into consciousness the 
enormous influence of this young giant 
of combined industry and art that we 
call the motion picture. Is there any 
other single element that draws to itself 
a hundred and fifteen million people a 
week—a number almost as great as the 
population of the United States, and 
draws them at times and in ways that 
lay them particularly open to its influ- 
ence—when they are relaxed, ready to 
accept? Dress and manners, decoration 
and architecture—nay, morals and char- 
acter are in its sphere of influence. Dan- 
gers and ideals. 

Of my position the head office said: 
“While the industry makes it possible 
for Mrs. Winter to do her work, she 
is the women’s ambassador to the inner 
circle. We don’t expect her to ‘yes’ us 
on pictures, but to interpret frankly and 
fearlessly your mass point of view. She 
is answerable not to the industry for her 
work but to the women of the United 
States and to them only.” 

Hollywood is a place to itself, backed 
by mountainous hills, and with whiffs of 
the sea—and with some psychologic fla- 
vor all its own. It behooves one coming 
to it all green to the movies to taste its 
savor warily, to learn at least a few facts 
and touch a few activities before one be- 
gins to have opinions and judgments. 
But one thing came driving in every day, 
and more every next day. This is a time 
of upheaval, of flux—when the old mo- 
tion picture world has passed into silence, 
and a new motion picture world is being 
born. The dazed state of mind with 
which producers, actors, directors and 
the vast corps of workers of the studios 
faced the new conditions is just passing 
away and the industry is beginning to 
find itself and learn how to use its new 
tools, 

The bringing in of sound means a 
vast deal more than merely the adding 
of a voice to films. It means the recon- 
struction of all technique. It means that 
the day of pantomime (even with labels 
to tell what it means) is past, and the 
day of drama has begun. A great range 
of interests is now possible; intricacies 
of plot and intricacies of thought, all the 
stock in trade of story and play and 
opera. The philosophizing about life 
and fate is now the movies’ stock in 
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Want Voting Machines 


EY women—those who appreci- 

ate the better things both in home 

and civic life—know the advantages of 
the voting machine. 


These women advocate the adoption of 
voting machines in their communities 
because machines speed up elections, 
render it impossible to spoil one’s ballot 
and by their general efficiency enable 
substantial savings in election costs. 


How your community can use voting 
machines to advantage is told in an in- 
teresting booklet, a copy of which will 
be sent without obligation. Address 
Dept. W-18. 


Write Department W-18 for illustrated 
folders completely describing 
the Voting Machine 
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trade, where two years ago it lived 
within the stockade of silence. So the 
structure as well as the themes must be 
changed. 

And yet the writing of scenarios is so 
much a thing to itself that it is practical- 
ly impossible for anyone who has not 
had studio experience to make a success 
of it. And as if it were not hard enough 
for a producer to adjust himself to these 
new conditions, there came flocking to 
Hollywood thousands of writers, singers, 
dancers, performers, big and little, to 
make the air raucous. ‘This sound re- 
cording that made the transformation 
was such a weak little thing that it had 
to be nursed and brought up to being a 
better and more acceptable thing—of 
which the end is not yet. 


Screening Drama and Opera 


The first great epoch of the movie be- 
gan when it occurred to Edwin Por- 
ter to tell a real story in “The Great 
Train Robbery.” The second epoch gets 
well under way in such a picture as Ar- 
liss’ ““Disraeli’’—a notable actor in a no- 
table play—and in “Rogue Song” when 
color and an opera story (like most 
opera stories, not wholly convincing), a 
lovely ballet, a certain Shakespearean 
clumsy humor are all made to serve a 
marvelous reproduction of a great voice 
—which means that soon every little 
town is going to see grand opera without 
interminable waits and without gross- 





Coming 


Have women a right to take 
men’s jobs? And do they? 


The unemployment _ situation 
gives timeliness to this contro- 
versial question. 


We have asked Frances Perkins, 
Industrial Commissioner of New 
York State, to answer—in the 
April number. Traveling over a 
great industrial state Miss Perkins 
has unusual chance to see what 
changes are going on. And her 
opinion on women and their work 
is unusually pointed. 


We don’t know exactly what she 
will say, but we know it will stir 
up something. 


After that we shall ask for other 
comments from other women and 
men, 


For other announcements see page 5. 














bodied singers—and all for seventy-five 
cents per seat. 

So the next epoch begins. If it were 
just a bigger and better and brighter and 
noisier movie, that would be one thing. 
But there is a psychology going with it. 


Needed, Moral Support 


There seem to me still stupid uninter- 
esting stories being filmed. ‘There are 
revolting single scenes in otherwise good 
plays. There is an occasional wholly un- 
desirable picture, and short subjects that 
have to be lived through, and advertising 
that maligns instead of lures. I greatly 
dislike these things. But I turn to mar- 
vels of flight, and marvels under the 
sea, and delicate transformations of mod- 
ern plays and stories—and see the other 
side of the picture. Sound makes bad 
things worse and good things better. 
Which does the public want? Censor- 
ship and control never help and always 
hinder the creative spirit. Yet only the 
creative spirit can keep this most demo- 
cratic of the arts alive. 

Into this new machinery of sound and 
color and into this sense of possession of 
the leisure time of the million-minded 
public is creeping a deeper sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of producers. If 
power engenders only exultant defiance 
—‘The public be damned”— it has in it 
the seeds of its own destruction. If it 
begets a touch of awe and humility and 
accountableness, then it may become a 
friend instead of an enemy. 

The motion-picture industry began at 
the bottom of the social scale. It was 
just a mad scramble to make a few cents 
out of a nickelodeon by means of a smart 
new invention. It wasn’t an art. Other 
arts began in the religious instinct and 
some of them have worked down a long 
way in many of their manifestations. 
The film has been working up—and 
there is still a way to go. Even while I 
write these words, a series of confer- 
ences is going on among the producers 
who are fostering their sense of account- 
ableness, and formulating their responsi- 
bilities, outlining future policies based on 
recent rapidly changing conditions. The 
element that you and I deplore is a 
small one—a big producer says rather 
wistfully, “Once a year I’m going to 
make a picture that will satisfy me, my- 
self, whether it pays or not.” 

To strengthen that attitude of mind, 
to convince the producers, most of whom 
would like to give us cleaner and cleaner 
and lovelier and lovelier pictures—to 
convince them that they have support for 
such pictures for a clean-minded public, 
is one of the jobs in which I am glad to 
have a small share. 

There are other stories of Hollywood 
that interest me; of women’s part in 
the industry; of that greatest casual em- 
ployment office in the world, the Casting 
Bureau, to which thirty thousand appli- 
cants a year come, and which is run by a 
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woman, Miss Marian Mel. There are the 
150 women drawn from five women’s 
organizations who divide themselves into 
daily squads to see and evaluate the pic- 
tures day by day as they come from the 
studios and who send their findings out 
to many thousands of their constituent 
groups over the land. They meet with 
me once a month and I am getting up 
a course of critical lectures to help them 
to understand and judge better. There 
is the big question of children and the 
movies—though children are only eight 
percent of the audience. There is the 
more critical question of the adolescent. 

But behind everything this question, 
here at the source, how can one help to 
deepen the consciousness of obligation in 
its production of this new young giant in 
the world who already holds the eyes 
and ears and plays on the emotions of 
millions upon millions? How can 
closer relations between its public and 
itself be brought about, each reacting on 
the other to the advantage of both? It 
can be done. 


We shall save space in the next few 
issues for discussion of motion picture 
problems. Readers are invited to send 
in stories of their experiences in their 
own communities in trying to improve 
the quality of the movies. Experience 
stories are wanted, rather than opinions. 


A Designer’s Career 
(Continued from page 23) 


one sketches. She smiles as she recalls 
it, for now that she has discarded picture 
making in advance for actual dressmak- 
ing as she goes along, she never does 
more than two or three garments a day. 
The insatiable demand for something 
new that forced her to turn out as many 
as ninety models altogether last year she 
regretfully characterizes as “a disease.” 
As an artist she would have things other- 
wise, but as a practical business woman, 
she bows to the demands of her job. And 
this she has to say for her line: all its 
exactions notwithstanding, it still holds 
for her the same glamour as on the day 
when she started. 


Not in the World Court 


Kind reader, do you know— 


Which nations are not now in the 
World Court? They are eleven: 

Argentina 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Peru 

Afghanistan 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Mexico 

Turkey 

United States of America 
We merely mention it. 
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How to Keep Sane 
(Continued from page 30) 


the help of an advisor, a psychiatrist, a 
doctor, a minister, a friend. In the 
course of consultation the underlying 
cause of the fear or worry will be un- 
earthed and so its venom drawn. The 
power of a worry to destroy is always 
lost by transferring it from the realm 
of emotional thinking to the realm of 
logical thinking. This can be done by 
understanding its origin. 


World News About Women 
(Continued from page 29) 


for the Protection of Children. 

Porto Rico—Women of all classes are 
preparing themselves for their first vote 
in the 1932 elections. To meet literacy 
qualifications leading feminists are offer- 
ing to teach illiterate women how to 
read. Another evidence of awakened 
interest in citizenship is the large en- 
rollment of women leaders in a class on 
practical government at the University. 


South Africa—A_ leading Dutch 
woman, Mrs. Councillor Malhere, has 
been appointed Deputy-Mayor of Pre- 
toria, the administrative capital. 


Resolution Versus Treaty 
HEN the First Codification Con- 


ference of the League of Nations 
meets at the Hague in March, to dis- 
cuss, among other things, the Nationality 
of Married Women, two distinct view- 
points will be presented by women’s 
groups. 

The Inter-American Commission of 
Women will submit to the Hague Con- 
ference a proposed treaty prepared by 
the Commission’s Committee on Nation- 
ality, headed by Alice Paul, which has 
been approved by the National Woman’s 
Party. It is being considered at the first 
conference of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, at Havana, Febru- 
ary 17-24, attended by a number of 
delegates from the United States. As 
now phrased, the draft provides that 
The contracting parties agree that from 
the going into effect of this treaty there 
shall be no distinction based on sex in 
the law or practice relating to nation- 
ality.” 

Two of the great international or- 
ganizations of women, the International 
Council of Women and the International 
Alliance of Women for Suffrage and 
Equal Citizenship, will hold a joint 
demonstration at the time and place of 
the Conference. At a public meeting 
on March 14, they will support the fol- 
lowing resolution, signed by a large 
number of member societies: “That a 
woman, whether married or single, has 
the same right as a man to retain or to 
change her nationality.” 
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how much softer 
and lighter Kotex is 


Travel Apparel from Jay-Thorbe 


Here is a sanitary pad that really fits 
... really protects. And women have 
the added assurance of knowing that 
85% of America’s leading hospitals 
choose this very same absorbent. 


ODAY, with smartness a guide to 

every costume detail, women appre- 
ciate Kotex more than ever. For this sani- 
tary pad is designed to fit securely, de- 
signed to protect adequately, without 
being in the least bulky. And it is soft 
... even after hours of wear! 


Used in great hospitals 


If you were to think of the one source 
of authority on sanitary protection, what 
would it be? The medical world, certainly. 
Then you'll be glad to know that 85% 
ofthe country’s leading hospitals notonly 
approve of, but actually use Cellucotton 
(not cotton) absorbent wadding today! 

Please remember that Cellucotton is 
not cotton—it is a cellulose product which, 
for sanitary purposes, oulneas the same 
function as the softest cotton, but with 
5 times the absorbency. 


It replaces the thousands of pounds of 
surgical cotton in dressings. Last year hos- 
pitals bought 2% million pounds, the 
equivalent of 80,000,000 sanitary pads! 

Kotex is so soft and comfortable be- 
cause it is made up of layer upon layer of 
thisunusual ie nasa ace Each 


When writing to the Kotex Company, please mention the Woman's Journal 





SAFE, SECURE... 


1 Keeps your mind at ease. 


2 Kotex is soft... Not a de- 
ceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. 
Buta delicate, lasting softness. 


3 The Kotex filleris far lighter 
and cooler than cotton, yet 
absorbs 5 times as much. 


4 In hospitals .. . The Kotex 
absorbent is the identical ma- 
terial used in 85% of the 
country’s leading hopitals. 


5 Deodorizes, safely, thorough- 
ly, by a special process. 


Regular Kotex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 
At any drug, dry goods or department store; 
or singly in vending cabinets, through West 
Disinfecting Co. 











layer is a quick, complete absorbent in 
itself. And you can easily separate these 
layers, using only what needs demand. 

The way the corners are rounded 
and tapered makes for further comfort. 
It explains too, why Kotex leaves no 
revealing outline under the most close- 
fitting of frocks. Kotex deodorizes . .. 
gives that final measure of daintiness 
no smart woman dares overlook. Buy 
a box. Try it. After all, how else can 
you tell? Kotex Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE VOCATIONAL CORNER 
B—For Bookselling 


Another guidepost in our alphabetical 
list of careers for women. 


The Work—Why book selling, one may 
ask, and not salesmanship itself? Because 
we have picked, arbitrarily, from the tre- 
mendous growth of sales openings for 
women one branch that is particularly in- 
teresting and adapted to women, that takes 
salesmanship plus specialized knowledge 
and that offers a future of business own- 
ership. 


The Field—There are four main ‘lines 
of book selling: (1) the familiar, and 
often unappreciated, house-to-house can- 
vassing; (2) another variety of canvassing, 
selling for book publishing houses “to the 
trade” (i. e., to bookshops); (3) book 
selling in retail shops; and (4) bookshop 
ownership and management. 


Training Required—Reputable book 
houses now seek traveling representatives 
with normal school or college training, 
and the good retail shops require high in- 
telligence and cultural background. Li- 
brary training is especially valuable. Al- 
though many universities offer classes in 
“salesmanship,” one of the few courses in 
bookshops and book selling per se is a 
three weeks’ intensive summer course at 
Columbia University, New York City. 
The National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, be- 
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hotel experience awaits 
you at The Dodge Hotel. It 
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perfect food, and a courteous 
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“no tipping” policy. 
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sides publishing pamphlets of practical in- 
formation, will advise on bookselling or 
running bookshops. 


Requirements—Pluck, personality, cour- 
tesy, mental alertness, and the other qual- 
ities of good salesmanship must be based 
on a sound, wide knowledge of books. 


Opportunities for Wumen—Older 
women are the best book canvassers or 
“field representatives,’ as book houses now 
prefer to call them, but even experienced 
women must be sure to associate them- 
selves only with reliable, well-known con- 
cerns. Mrs. P. A. White, in charge of 
organization for Compton’s Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, which has some five hundred 
women in the field, says that she has more 
openings than she can fill for mature 
women between twenty-five and forty 
years with good educational background. 
Selling wholly on commission, these repre- 
sentatives, after a few weeks’ training, 
earn an average of $50 to $100 a week. 


The Foundation Press, which sells the 
Master Library, employs about forty 
women, the number increasing in the sum- 
mer to seventy-five or a hundred. Earn- 
ings range from $125 te $500 a month, 
though some have earned more than 
$6,000 a year. A reasonably good sales- 
woman can be sure of $3,000, with two 
months’ vacation. 


In contrast to the demand for women 
canvassers to sell books directly to the 
consumer is the hesitancy of publishing 
houses to use women salesmen in selling 
to the retail trade. Just two big publish- 
ers have women representatives—one each. 
Mrs. G. E. Curran is with D. Appleton 
and Company, in charge of their Chicago 
and Detroit business, while in the East 
Mrs. Catherine Gsovski has represented 
Brentano’s for seven years and in addition 
handles foreign books for a group of pub- 
lishers. 

Mrs. Gsovski, a Russian, admits herself 
that the physical work is too hard for the 
average woman. “It is my strong shoul- 
ders,” she smiles. “I must carry eight or 
ten sample books, often big and clumsy, 
from morning till evening in all weather— 
one can’t always look pretty as the Ameri- 
can woman likes to do.” Nor is that all 
—she must come home nights to read the 
books she carries. In Christmas week 
Mrs. Gsovski, who speaks five languages, 
read twelve foreign books, because, she 
explains, she is a success in her business 
by making her customers realize that she 
knows what she is talking about and can 
be trusted to select popular, salable stock. 
And that, she continues, is why the un- 
usual woman with unusual strength can 
reach and hold trade full as well as a man 
salesman whose sales talk too often con- 
sists of, “It’s very, very good. It should 
be a quick seller.” A woman knows this 
is no argument, says Mrs. Gsovski. “I 
talk what is inside the book.”’” Mrs. Gsov- 
ski prefers to work on commission as her 
own boss, so that she can stop when tired, 
but, in this way, she makes enough sales 
to bring in a good-sized income. 


With a steadily increasing consumer de- 
mand for books, it follows that there are 
more and more opportunities for book 
salesmen inside of shops and stores. Out 
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Mrs. Frank P. Hixon, Lake City 
ILLINOIS 

Mrs. Jacob Baur, Chicago 

Mrs. John Jay Borland, Chicago 

Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Chicago 

Mrs. Wm. Butterworth, Moline 

Mrs. Davis Ewing, Bloomington 

Mrs. Harry Hart, Chicago 

Mrs. Wm. G. Hibbard, Winnetka 

Mrs. Medill McCormick, Chicago 
MARYLAND 

Mrs. Charles E. Ellicott, Baltimore 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. Oakes Ames, Boston 

Mrs. Wm. H. Baltzell, Wellesley 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, Milton 

Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, Boston 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Boston 
Mrs. Samuei B. Woodward, Wercester 


MICHIGAN 
Mrs. Henry Ford, Dearborn 
Mrs. Chas. H. Hodges, Detroit 
Mrs. Edwin Lodge, Detroit 
Mrs. Willard Pope, Detroit 
Mrs. Henry G. Sherrard, Detreit 


MINNESOTA 
Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, Minneapelis 
MISSOURI 


Mrs. Ames Cushman, St. Louis 

Mrs. A. Ross Hill, Kansas City 

Mrs. R. McK. Jones, St. Leuis 
NEW JERSEY 

Mrs. George B. Case, Engleweed 

Mrs. Carl Fischer, Englewood 

Mrs. Henry Lang, Montclair 
NEW YORE 


Mrs. Edna M. Albert, New York 

Mrs. Raymond Brown, New York 

Mrs. Wendell T. Bush, New York 

Mrs. Stephen Clark, New York 

Mrs. Henry P. Davison, New York 
Miss Louise Grace, Great Neck 

Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, New York 
Mrs. E. Huntington Hooker, New Yerk 
Mrs. Otto Kahn, New York 

Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, New York 


Mr. V. Everit Macy, New York 
Mrs, Ellis L. Phillips, New York 
Mrs. Herbert L. Pratt, New York 
Miss Grace Van B. Roberts, New York 
Mrs. Dexter P. Rumsey, Buffalo 
Mrs. F. Louis Slade, New York 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 
Mrs. W. E. Werner, Rochester 
Mrs. Caspar Whitney, New York 
Mrs. Wm. G. Willcox, Staten Island 
OHIO 


Mrs. Chester C. Bolton, Cleveland 
Mrs. Walter H. Merriam, Cleveland 
Mrs. Elisabeth C. T. Miller, Cleveland 
Mrs. Robert Patterson, Dayton 
Miss Belle Sherwin, Cleveland 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Mrs. Francis B. Biddle, Germantowa 
Miss Mary E. Converse, Rosemont 
Mrs. John W. Lawrence, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. George A. Piersol, Merion 
Miss Florence Sibley, Philadelphia 
RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. George H. Crooker, Providence 
Mrs. Walter A. Peck, Providence 
Mrs. Theodore B. Pierce, Providence 
TEXAS 
Mrs. Waldine Kopperl, Galvesten 
WISCONSIN 
Mrs. Ben Hooper, Oshkosh 
Mrs. Fanny O. Munger, Janesville 
Mrs. Chas. W. Norris, Milwaukee 
* Deceased 
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of 476 department stores with book sec- 
tions, 166 have a woman in charge, 16 
have 2 woman in joint charge. Not only 
can women better anticipate the tastes of 
the woman book buyer and suggest titles 
for herself and her children, but they have 
the knack of making cozy reading nooks 
which attract trade to the section. The 
average earnings of a retail sales clerk, 
based on salary plus bonus on sales, are 
$18 to $20 a week for the inexperienced, 
$30 to $35 a week for the experienced. 
A bookshop manager may make from $50 
to $75. The work in a smaller bookshop 
is the best all-round experience for own- 
ing a shop. 


According to the National Association 
of Book Publishers, out of 1,063 bookshops 
started in the last five years, 472 were 
opened by women. Nor is it as hazardous 
as is the general impression. Of the 1,063 
shops, 85 per cent are still running. The 
budding bookshop owner will find help on 
all her problems, from shelves to account- 
ing, in a compact little volume, “Book 
Shops—How to Run Them,” by Ruth 
Brown Park (Doubleday, Doran, $2.00). 


A word from Sarah B. Ball, president 
of Bail & Wilde, New York ‘City (with 
three branch stores and lending libraries), 
and instructor in “Selecting and Buying 
for a Bookshop” at Columbia University: 
“Love of books may well be the pitfall of 
the person who enters book-selling as a 
livelihood. It is indeed one of the minor 
qualifications. The major ones I would 
enumerate as follows: a housewifely in- 
terest in orderliness, a capacity for han- 
dling endless detail, physical hardiness, an 
interest in and comprehension of figures, 
sensitiveness to the opinions of other peo- 
ple, and a quick adaptability to changing 
conditions. Experience is a prime requi- 
site for those who want to go it alone. 
For those who are content to be assistants, 
a word of warning: Are you dependent on 
your salary? If so, turn to some better- 
paid line of work.” 


With Our Readers 


| SEND my hearty approval of Miss New- 
ell’s article in the January Journal, “Must 
Women Fight in Politics?” 

In my opinion she has struck just the right 
note. It is time for women to be roused out 
of the apathy of womanliness. 

Boston, Mass. A: i. 


WE have modern artists and good ones, 
but in the cause of the real thing I beg 
that you will not allow any more of the few 
Precious pages of the Journal to be wasted on 
that dreadful modernistic stuff falsely called 
art. 

You have perhaps seen the statement of 
those who know both, that it closely resembles 
the efforts of insane people. In fact, to me, 
and I am a biologist, there is no question but 
that it shows defective vision, physically, in 
€ye conditions or in mental interpretation, or 
both. I hope that some of our able oculists 
will take the matter up seriously, lest the 
minds of others be queered. 

There are persons so lacking in reasonable 
occupation that anything new or peculiar be- 
comes a fad. Did you not see that amusing 
tale of the author, who, for fun, made the 
worst daub he could, with the paint and 
brushes of his artist wife, to have it received 


seriously with exclamations of delight by the 
faddists? 

Helen Dryden’s “Guitar” is an insult to 
that instrument and an offense to normal 
eyes. As to the playthings, I am sure no child 
would recognize them or take the slightest 
interest in them, except the weird skates per- 
haps, and children’s eyes should not be 
abused by having to look at them. We want 
children who can see clearly, which is not 
refusing them the right to see visions or 
fairies. 

Philadelphia, Pa. E.R. G. 

Modernist art, it seems, is a subject almost 
as controversial as prohibition. 


A Journal subscriber offers a suggestion 
which we applaud: 

I wish other subscribers would send an 
occasional copy to their grade school—pref- 
erably the junior high teachers, or civic 
teachers. They will appreciate the magazine 
and many of them will wish to subscribe. 


Y wife lets me read her Woman’s Jour- 

nal, and we have both enjoyed Ruth 
Sawyer’s charming story “Wayside Sacra- 
ment” in the January number. 

What a beautiful gift book (privately 
printed) might be made out of this story, 
using Gerta Ries’ drawings! I wish I could 
afford to do it. 

With appreciation for acceptance of this 
story and publication, I am 

Cordially yours, 
F. W. M. 


A special welcome to husbands. We're 


proud of them. 


I WANT to thank you for the little story, 
“Wayside Sacrament”! It came as a 
special message to one who, too, had longed 
to do something along literary lines, and 
who has beauty in one daughter of fifteen— 
but does not always realize it. 

I enjoy your book reviews greatly. 


Ludington, Mich. 


HAVE just finished reading “Wayside 
Sacrament” in the current Journal. 

The author states “She had no time for 
beauty.” I think she had very little sense. 
Forty-eight hundred a year, after all, should 
provide decent kitchen equipment and slip- 
pers for this family. I really don’t blame 
her husband too much for not “seeing” her. 

Unless you have made an error in print- 
ing and mean twenty-eight hundred or even 
eighteen hundred, I feel you should suggest 
a budget system to this poor female. Too 
bad to spoil an otherwise good yarn with 
such rot. M. H. 

White Salmon, Wash. 


We sent the above letter to Ruth Sawyer, 
author of “Wayside Sacrament,’ for her 
comment. She writes: 


i is always encouraging to editors and 
authors alike when a story provokes dis- 
cussion. In the instance of “Wayside Sacra- 
ment,” it was not the intention of the author 
to present a picture of grinding poverty—nor 
yet pinched poverty; but rather the descrip- 
tion of a family with culture, high hopes and 
with tremendous demands made upon them. 
If these demands were to be met, the high 
hopes kept alive, and the urgencies of cul- 
ture decently appeased on an income of $4,- 
800 it would take all of a woman’s intelli- 
gence, engineering skill and verve. She 
would have to find egress for all self-expres- 
sion in the work and care of her family and 











Meer 
Your Feet 


It pays to cherish feet 

As you would your dearest friend; 
So consider their every need 

And on them you can depend. 


Think what they would like 
For comfort, ease and pep; 
Then you will pick PEDIFORME— 
The shoe for the easy step. 





Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “PEDI- 
FORME” Shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells how to overcome 
foot ills in the natural way. 





The 
Pediforme Shoe Co. 


36 West 36th Street, New York 
2474 Morris Avenue, Bronx 

322 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 

29 Washington Place, East Orange, N. J. Be 

275 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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The Clubhouse Yearbook 


A striking panorama in story and 

picture of the woman’s clubhouse 

movement. Handy for reference, 

delightful to read, profusely illus- 

trated with beautiful photographs. 

Send for your copy before the 
supply is gone. 


50c to Subscribers 
75e to Non-subscribers 


THE Woman’s JouRNAL 








HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Woman’s Journal 











OUR OWN DINGBATS 


INCE our last dingbatting we have 
S heard the voice of Royalty. *#+* 
We left our bed and huddled shiver- 
ing over the radio to do it. ##* We 
shivered on through other opening, 
promising speeches. *#%* And now 
just look at it. *##* Nothing, up to 
now, to draw one from the blankets 
at six A. M. ##%#* We begrudge that 
hour. *#%** In the search for a new 
naval yardstick, says the Virginian 
Pilot, it might not be amiss to try the 
Golden Rule. #** Anyhow, we're 
glad our Government is “responsive” 
only every four years instead of just 
any time like the French. #** It must 
be awfully embarrassing to have the 
Government upset right in the middle 
of an international meeting. ##%* So 
public. *#* Perhaps our political 
views and hopes are colored by the 
Desperation Dinner under whose influ- 
ence we are dingbatting. ##** It is 
a special invention of the Journal staff 
on closing day and consists of (1) 
Oyster Stew, (2) Griddle Cakes, (3) 
Coffee, all taken with a pseudo-dash 
and deviltry. ##* That’s what comes 
of Dr. Alsop’s writing about ‘high- 
flown matters like art and music this 
time instead of those good old six 
fruits and Heaven knows how many 
vegetables. *##%* Speaking of food 
(and we’d rather speak of than eat 
it), we hear that traditional turtle soup 
has been discontinued at the Mansion 
House banquets in London, and Rus- 
sian borsch has taken its place. #** 
And that’s what comes, we say, of 
letting those Laborites in. *#%** Ob- 
viously, Russian propaganda. *** 
The New York Herald Tribune makes 
a dire prediction. It sees, in the 
wake of black mitts, billowy skirts and 
puff sleeves, a return of the whisker 
—and burnsides, at that. #%+* It says 
all those feminine items “look timid 
with no protective whiskers above 
them.” #** But we don’t agree. *#** 
No silk or woolen industry would be 
served by the return of the whisker. 
tek It would lack economic urge. 
*%% And what moves without that 
impulsion? *#%* We are asked to do 
something about Better Speech. We 
hereby do, quoting from the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. *#%*%* The Spirit 
of Saint Louis was making a few cir- 
cles before descending. “It’s Linboig!” 
shouted a spectator. #%** “Not Lin- 
boig. Lindbergh!” corrected a_ by- 
stander. #4 “Well,” said the shout- 
ing spectator, “he’s flying Linboig’s 
plane.” #** Kind reader, if you ob- 
serve that you are getting your mag- 
azine earlier this month (our fingers 
are still crossed), please do not con- 
sider it an accident. #%#** Such things, 
believe us, are no accidents, *##+* We 
have made life miserable for one and 
all with this slight advance in date. 
+ And never were patriotic holi- 
days so unwelcome. It does seem 
a pity that two national heroes should 
have been born in one month, and that 
the shortest. #%* We are very hopeful 
of that conference which is going to 
take up married women’s nationality. 

And we're not altogether disin- 
terested about it either. #%#** The fact 
is it is hard on us to puzzle out the 
cases we meet. *%#%* “Brothers and 
sisters have I none, but this man’s 
father is my father’s son,” is no more 
difficult for us than the question as to 
what nationality women of various 
races may claim. 


the life of her immediate community. Prob- 
ably, like Ann Barlow, she would not be con- 
scious of how extremely limited that income 
was; and of how little it allowed for expan- 
sion or trimmings, except at those times when 
she was brought up squarely against luxury 
and unlimited opportunity. 

To be more concrete. A family of six in 
a university town in New York State on $4,- 
800 a year could afford no outside help ex- 
cept student help, given in return for a home. 
(This would bring the family up to seven 
during nine months.) They could not afford 
a car; they could not afford to own or to 
rent a house costing more than $12,000. They 
would have to clothe themselves on $600, 
which is less than any family of six or under 
manages to do of whom I know personally— 
even when the mother does much sewing and 
there is no item of evening clothes in the 
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budget. Their daily pro-rata allowance of 
food would have to be less than 59 cents, 
which is ten cents less than our College of 
Home Economics allows. Included would be 
house rent at $900-$1200, or taxes, upkeep 
and payments on owned property amounting 
to as much or more. Allowing a minimum 
for life insurance—$300-$400; heat, light- 
ing and ice—$360; recreation and education 
—one item of which, in a professor’s home, 
runs large in books and magazines—$150; 
health, which includes doctors’ bills for home 
care, eyes, teeth, hospital bills for tonsils, 
operations, contagious cases and babies—$250 
(far below my computed average over ten 
years in a dozen families) ; travel—to Maine 
and back and to professional meetings for 
the man—$300. Add this up and see what 
would be left to save, give and replenish— 
to meet depreciation. R. S. 
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Some of you said 














the Cross Word Puz- 
zle in the February 





























number was too easy. 
What is your solving 
time on this one? 











By the way, the 














Cross Word Puzzle 


seems to be gaining 














prestige. Since we 
began, the London 

















Times has started a 
series, and also the 


























English weekly, Time 


and Tide! 


Puzzle by H. J. Price 
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ACROSS 
1—Alliance 
6—People 
12—Hebrew Deity 
13—Wanton revelry 
15—Stream of oblivion 
16—Attained 
18—Afternoon naps 
20—Eager 
22—Satisfies 
23—Musical note 
24—Earth 
26—Dark oily fluid 
27—Seed vessel 
28—Decorous 
30—Largest island of the West 
31—Native East Indian soldier 
32—Merits 
34—Fruit of the pine 
35—Followed 
38—Often (poet.) 
39—Wing 
40—Steps in a fence 


42—District attorney (abbr.) 
43—Glide 

45—English school 
46—Screening 

48—Distress signal 
49—Group of warships 
51—Outer coat 

53—Thus 

54—Over there 

55—Light overcoat 


DOWN 


1—Ambassador 

2—Eulogistic memoir 
3—Depart 

4—Abraham’s birthplace (poss.) 
5—Minerva’s shield 

7—Change 

8—Afternoon luncheons 
9—Possessive pronoun 
10—Exclamation 

11—Of what State is Carson 


City the capital? 
14—Irish poet 
17—Persecute 
19—-Commonwealths 
21—Search uncertainly 
23—Short watch-chains 
25—Bustle 
27—Learned Brahmins 
29—Part of the head 
30—Mediterranean islands 
31—Lounge 
33—Austria (abbr.) 
34—Systematize 
36—Lowest point 

37— Official critic 
39—Wing-shape 
41—Release 

43—Cast off 

44—The wife of Geraint 
46—Japanese coin 
47—African antelope 
50—Behold 

52—Day’s sight (abbr.) 





Can You ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
The Answers Are All in This Number 








If you are an Englishwoman, married to 
a citizen of the United States, what is your 
nationality? What is it if you are a woman 
national of Brazil, married to a Frenchman? 

How many treaties of arbitration has the 
United States registered with the League of 
Nations? 

How much are the United States and 
Great Britain spending per minute on arm- 
ament? 

What is an investment trust? 

What are the average wages of girls in 
five-and-ten-cent stores? 

Who was Anne Hutchinson? 

What is the “beer bloc” in Congress? 


What was the prohibition “solution” of- 
fered by Mr. James Beck? 

What is the Hudson bill? 

What is the percentage of women in mov- 
ing picture audiences? 

To whom did Arab women recently pre- 
sent a petition? 

What kind of furniture goes with rough 
plaster walls? 

What women in 
veils? 

What is an interesting Arab custom con- 
cerned with coffee serving? 

What part of every dollar does our Gov- 
ernment pay annually for war? 

Who was Olympia Brown Willis? 


Jerusalem still wear 








